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“LISTENING IN” 
The rapid development of the radiophone has made it possible for people living in rural communities to hear daily important crop and market news, and also concerts 


of various kinds. Nearly 


can be sent out to the county agents every day. Farmers having a receiving set can “listen in’ on the news. 


all of the state agricultural extension divisions are installing broadcasting stations so that market news and weather conditions, etc., 


The receiving sets cost anywhere from $25 to over $200. 





Six Live Subjects in This Issue 


UR Health Talk.—Have you let the “spring fever” get you? 
It is a tired, annoying feeling, isn’t it? Dr. Washburn tells 
how it can be warded off. He also gives information on 

vaccines for flu and colds, and tells the difference between 
borax and boric acid .. oe A guwre ara w 5a 


Peanut Farmers Must Fight.—The cleaners are fighting like 
demons to keep their control of the peanut situation. Both 
tobacco farmers and peanut farmers must fight if they are to 
“make themselves masters of their own industry.” Read Tom 
DE EE dhos Cb-v6 oehsoneeedce dd cesehesssekens ET 


The Burial of an Old Slave.—You miss a good deal if you don’t 
read our Poems of Nature and Country Life each week. Don’t 
Re WED 0-000 6 00nes 04 400008500000000000048040 090 I 





Soy Beans—A Valuable Crop.—The popularity of the soy bean 
as a hay and soil-improving crop is growing among Carolina 
farmers. It is a legume that is taking some of the acreage 
formerly devoted to cowpeas. Select the best variety for 
your particular section Page 16 

Mattress Unsafe for Money.—Put your money where it will be 
safe. A bank account gives a person a certain feeling of 
confidence and security. Money is too dear to burn, Be sure 
you don’t have the experience of “Will and Maud”..... Page 10 

Who Should Build and Fill a Silo?7—Just because a farmer 
milks a few cows, is it necessary for him to build a silo? 
Silage is a good roughage and can be fed profitably when put 
into the silo economically. Dr. Butler discusses the ques- 
tien fully .... Page 
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Empires perish, 
but lead pipe lasts 
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HIS piece of lead pipe had been buried in the 
ground nearly 1900 years when it was dug up by 
workmen excavating for a sub-cellar in Rome. 
Vespasian was emperor when this pipe was made 
—the inscription tells that. When Vespasian laid 
water-pipes of lead in the streets of Rome, he followed 
the example of Julius Caesar, who sent plumbers with 
his legions into barbarian lands. Lead pipe laid by 
these Roman invaders has been dug from English soil. 


@ @ @ 


For centuries lead’s non-corrosive 
qualities have mace it the favored 
metal for water-pipes. Lead gutters, 
pipe-heads and leader pipes have been 
used for hundreds of years to carry off 
the rain from the roofs of buildings. 
Such lead work is often very beautiful 
and ornamental. 

Often you see a steel skeleton, a bridge, a roof, a 
railing that has been painted a flaming orange-red. 
This brilliant coat is red-lead, an oxide of lead. “‘Save 
the surface and you save all”’ is an imperative maxim 
where exposed metal surfaces are concerned, and red- 
lead is the most reliable protection against rust that 
has yet been discovered. 

You are surrounded by lead, in your home and on 
your travels. There is lead in your rubber boots, in 
the tires of your automobile, in the bearings of the 
machinery that makes things for your use or trans- 
ports you from place to place. 

et @ 

Civilization has found hundreds of uses for lead and 
its products, and of them all the use of white-lead in 
paint is undoubtedly the most important. 

Paint is used to decorate and preserve almost every- 
thing that is built or made, and the principal factor in 
good paint is white-lead—-made by \corroding pure 
metallic lead and mixing it with linseed oil. 

Most painters simply add more linseed oil to the 
white-lead, in order to make the paint they use. Paint 
manufacturers use white-lead, in varying quantities, 
in the paint they make. The quality of any paint is 
largely dependent on the amount of white-lead it con- 
tains, for it is the white-lead that gives to good paint 
its durability. 

“Save the surface and you save all’”” means that paint prevents 
decay and ruin. The highest protective power is found in those 
paints which contain the most white-lead. 

National Lead Company makes white-lead of the highest 
quality, and sells it, mixed with pure linseed oil, under the name 
and trademark of 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


Write to our nearest branch office, address Department S, 
for a free copy of our “Wonder Book of Lead,” which interest- 
ingly describes the hundred-and-one ways in which lead enters 
into the daily life of everyone. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


Boston Cincinnati San Francisco 
Buffalo Chicago St. Louis 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 
NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 


New York 
Cleveland 









Dutch Boy Flatting Oil Shot 

Dutch Boy Babbitt Metals Lead Wool 
Dutch Boy Solders Litharge 
Basic Lead Sulphate—White and Blue 





Some Products Made by National Lead Company 


Dutch Boy White-Lead Came Lead 
Dutch Boy Red-Lead Electrotype Metal 
Dutch Boy Linseed Oil Oxides, Lead 





Our Health Talk 


By B. E. WASHBURN, M. D. 








Spring Fever; Vaccines; Boric Acid 


WOMAN subscriber writes in re- 
gard to “spring fever” and asks if 
a “tonic” is necessary for this complaint. 

During cold weather, part of the 
food we eat is used 
to keep the body 
warm. Hence the 
body does not re- 
quire as much food 
in the summer as in 
the winter, but too 
many people -con- 
tinue to eat as much 
food with the com- 
ing of spring as they 
did during the cold 
months. This would 
not be so bad if they were careful to get 
sufficient outdoor exercise to use up the 
excess food; but, unless exercise is 
taken and the body made to perspire, the 
wastes from this extra amount of food 
are retained in the system. Then they 
cause the tired feeling known as “spring 
fever.” 

Outdoor exercise, such as walking or 
working in the garden, the eating of less 
meat and more vegetables and fruits, 
and the avoidance of constipation, are a 
much better “tonic” to ward off spring 
fever than anything that comes in a 
bottle. 

Other subscribers have written to ask 
the following questions: (1) Is there a 
“vaccine for flu and colds, and is it any 
good? (2) How do you prepare a satu- 
rated boric acid solution? (3) How can 
normal salt solution be made? 


At present there is made a vaccine to 
prevent colds and also one to ward off 
influenza. Many doctors have reported 
good results from the use of such. vac- 
cines, while many others have found 
them of little or no value. Up to the: 
present, such vaccines have not come into 
general use and are costly as compared 
with the cost of typhoid vaccine, for 
example. 

To make a saturated solution of boric 
acid, take an ounce of the boric acid 
powder and add it to a pint of cold water; 
heat until the water boils. Let the solu- 
tion cool, then strain through a clean 
muslin or gauze and pour into a bottle 
for keeping. A saturated solution of 
boric acid is mildy antiseptic and is an 
excellent eye wash. It should be noted 
that borax and boric acid are not the 
same drugs. 

A normal salt solution is supposed to 
contain about the amount of salt that is 
found in the body secretions. It is a 
good wash for the mouth and throat and 
other mucous surfaces, and as a gargle 
to clean a sore throat. To make the 
solution, add a heaping teaspoonful of 
fine table salt to one quart of clean 
boiled water; this will make a normal 
salt solution for all practical purposes 
and for such uses as are mentioned 
above. For injection into the body to 
replace a loss of blood, the normal salt 
solution is made in a more careful and 
accurate manner. 





DR. WASHBURN 


Mistakes From Our Readers: Don’t 
Make Similar Ones 


I SET out a promising little crape 
myrtle last winter, but neglected to 
protect it by driving stakes around it. 
The result was that just after it leaved 
out nicely this spring, somebody ran 
over it and ruined it, breaking it off 
right at the ground. Next time I will 
protect my young nursery stock with 
stakes on three or four sides. P.C 
* * * 


We made a mistake by planting 
watermelons on the same field two 
years in succession. A fatal disease, 
watermelon wilt, attacked them. Where 
this occurs it is necessary to fertilize 
with wood mold and commercial fer- 
tilizers. Manure often contains and 
carries germs of the disease. W.D 

* * x 


In the spring I decided to get a start 
of purebred poultry. Looking over 
the advertisements in The Progressive 
Farmer, I found just what I wanted. 1 
ordered yard eggs instead of paying 
more and getting the best. I got a 
good hatch, but have all sizes, when if 
I had gotten the eggs from pen No. 1, 
I would have gotten chickens more 











For the Prevention of “/. 
ANTHRAX 


Anthraxoids 


(Spore Vaccine) 
For Immunizing Cattle, Horses, Sheep and Mules 


Antianthrax Serum 
Te be Used on Animals Showing 
Symptoms of Anthrax 


Anthraxoids-Antianthrax 


Serum 
(Simultaneous Treatment) 


Used when Anthrax is Suspected or 
Established in a Herd 


Write for free booklet on the Prevention of 
Anthrax 


CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN 
Animal Industry Department of 
Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 


r— SALESMEN — 
Wanted Immediately | 


Spare ar Full Time—Big Money 
Writing Orders—Liberal 
Commissions. 

Not just an “ordinary” selling offer 
—this is an OPPORTUNITY such as 
big, successful men are quick to see 

and grasp. 

Take orders for beautiful memorials 
by simply showing handsome catalogs 
—No hard selling necessary—every 
family desires a memorial—all you do 
is to help them select the best—you 
will be welcome in every house—make 
$40 a WEEK and UP in SPARE time. 

Don’t hesitate if you have never 
sold before. We send you full in- 
structions—and the memorials prac- 
tically sell themselves. 

A hittle spare time is one qualifica- 
tion—the desire to make money the 
other. If you have both, write and 
tell us so, and we’ll rush to you the 
details of this money-making offer. 
But don’t delay—send your inquiry 
TODAY. 


COGGINS MARBLE COMPANY, 
145 Main Street, Canton, Ga. 


























< ae ed. 
Hogand Cattle Oil 
—a powerful germicide and disinfect- 
ant. Kills disease, restores stock to 
health and promotes fattening. Used 


successfully on rollers andin wallows. 
“W.B.” oilisa standard product, fully guaran- 


teed anden unreservedly whereverused. 


Stockmen say it pays foritselfhundredsof times 
over. Prices, F.O. B. Kansas City, Missouri: 


Includ’g 50-gal. Steel Drum, 27;cgal. 
Includ’g 30-gal. Stee! Drum, 29c gal. 
Including 5-gallon Can . . 76cgal. 


CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT 
KANSAS CITY FUEL OFL COMPANY 
3117 Southwest Bivd. Kansas City, Missourt 

















by special excavati Easily and ickly 
ion. 
installed. A child can operate it. = 








fri recommend- 
ed by U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. Cools by 


evaporation. 
Lowest Priced Practical 
Refrigerator Made 





Costs less than a 
season’s ice bill — 

for itself ropeee- 
eal in saving of high- 
priced food. Satisfied 
users everywhere. 
Get the facts. 











uniform in size. It pays to buy the 
best. L. A, 
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Livestock and Dairy Problems 


TAIT BUTLER, Editor 











Who Should Build and Fill a Silo? 


READER thinks it a mistake to 

A give the general advice, “build a 

, silo,” without qualifying it. He 

thinks some who have built silos should 

not have done so, and intimates that 

too often the advice to build a silo is 

given without regard to the conditions 
involved. 

It is true that a great deal of loose 
advice has been given the farmers of 
the South about the building of silos, 
but The Progressive Farmer cannot be 
put in the class that advises the build- 
ing of “a silo on every farm,” by any 
sort of means. A silo is not needed 
unless it is to be filled and there is 
stock sufficient to consume the silage. 
But all those who have built silos and 








then failed to fill them, as a few 
have done, did not make a mistake in 
building the silo. The mistake has 


been in not filling it after it was built. 
Of course, some have built silos who 
should not have done so and some 
have even built and filled silos who 
should never have built one, but these 
mistakes are comparatively rare.. Many 
more mistakes have been made in not 
building silos and in not filling them 
after they were built. 
Facts About Building a Silo 

HO should build a silo? Of course, 

all the facts and conditions which 
should determine whether a silo should 
or should not be built cannot be men- 
tioned in a single article, but in gen- 
eral it is possible to state briefly those 
conditions which justify the building 
of a silo. 

There is no longer any question as 
to the value of silage as a feed for 
cattle and to a limited extent for other 
livestock, such as sheep, horses, and 
hogs. But cattle are the livestock to 
which silage is best suited. Not only 
fs silage a good, succulent roughage, 
but the silo is an economical means of 
storing roughage. It is also proved 
that so long as the silo is smooth, tight 
and properly built it matters not 
whether it be built of wood, iron, con- 
crete, brick, tile or any of the other 
materials generally used for building 
silos, in so far as these affect the pres- 
ervation of the silage or its quality. 
As to whether one should build a silo 
or not is purely a business proposi- 
tion. If one is feeding a sufficient num- 
ber of animals, chiefly cattle, he should 
build a silo if he can do so. But the 
number sufficient to justify the build- 
ing of a silo in one case may be en- 
\ tirely different from the number which 
would be required in another case to 
justify the expense of building a silo 
and filling it. 


Since dairy cows are given more 
feed than beef cattle, and are fed for 
longer periods, it requires a smaller 
iumber of milk cows than beef cattle 
to justify the building of a silo. In fact, 
not only the number of cattle fed, but 
the amount of roughage to be fed in- 
fluences the question. But neither the 
number of cattle to be fed nor the 
quantity of roughage entirely deter- 
mines the qdestion. The cost of the 
Silo, the cost of machinery for filling 
it, whether suitable material for fill- 
ing the silo can be grown near enough 
the silo to permit saving the feed at a 
sufficiently low cost, and many other 
economic questions, influence the an- 
eet to the question, “who should build 
a silo?” 








The question is an economic one 
and should be decided by each farmer 
according to his own conditions. Of 
course, no one should build a silo un- 
less he has sufficient stock-to feed, is 
going to build and fill the silo properly 











and economically, and is reasonably 
certain that he is going to continue to 
maintain these conditions. Any man 
who is now feeding 10 to 15 milk cows 
dry roughage only during the winter 
and who uses soiling crops or dry 
roughage for helping out the short 
pastures in seasons of dry weather in 
summer can usually afford to build 
and fill a silo, if he can make arrange- 
ments for filling the silo econontically. 
But a man with only 10 dairy cows 
might find it uneconomical to build a 
silo at high cost if he also had to 
buy a silage cutter and the engine to 
drive it, to be used only for filling his 
small silo. Generally speaking we 
think that a man should have, perhaps 
as many as 20 dairy cows before he 
can afford to build a silo and buy the 
machinery for filling it. In fact, he 
will perhaps find it more economical 
to make legume hays and feed these 
in the place of silage, with less than 
20 cows, unless he can hire an engine 
and silage cutter, or can form a “ring” 
with neighbors and divide the expense 
in providing the machinery for filling 
the silo. 


The engine and cutter may cost two 
or three times as much:as the silo and, 
therefore, unless the engine can be 
used to advantage for other purposes, 
the cost of the silo is not the most im- 
portant item in the problem of wheth- 
7 one should or should not build a 
slo. 


Feeding Beef Animals 


|? BEEF cattle are to be fed for only 
short periods and little roughage 
used, as is practicable for short feed- 
ing periods, then the beef cattle feeder 
may not find it advisable to build a 
silo even though he be feeding con- 
siderable numbers. But if, on the other 
hand, one is feeding breeding animals, 
even though they be beef cattle, or if 
he is feeding beef cattle for long fat- 
tening periods, he may find it advis- 
able to build a silo for 25 to 50 head 
of such cattle. 


One reason why Southern farmers 
should build silos, and one which must 
not be under valued, is that the man 
with a silo is more likely to provide 
ample roughage for the cattle on hand. 
Southern farmers are not feed pro- 
ducers and the building of a silo is of- 
ten the means of providing ample 
roughage for the stock on hand, for 
the first time 

Silos cost $100 to $1,000 .ecording to 
size, material used, and economy in 
building. Such a cost may be easily 
taken care of by even 10 or 15 dairy 
cattle or 25 to 30 beef cattle, if as is 
pretty well proved, silage under reason- 
ably good management saves from 3 
to 5 cents on the cost of producing a 
pound of butterfat, 20 to 30 cents on 
100 pounds of milk and 50 cents to $1 
on the cost of producing 100 pounds of 
beef. But the cost of machinery for 
filling the silo may cost more than 
the silo, in fact, will nearly always do 
so unless there is other use for this 
machinery, or it can be rented or hired, 
or it can be bought in combination by 
three or four neighbors. 


Silage is the best and cheapest rough- 
age for winter feeding. The silo is the 
most economical method of storing 
feed. Silage is convenient for feeding 
at all times and insures an ample sup- 
ply at all times, if once properly put 
in the silo. 

Build a silo if you can do so, pro- 
vided you will fill it economically. It 
is not economical to build a silo un- 
less it is going to be filled economi- 
cally. No man can afford expensivé 
equipment unless he studies the prob- 





lems of its economical use. To build 
a silo and then grow crops to fill it so 
far from the silo as to make the feed 
high priced through the heavy cost 
of handling is not economy. 

The man who has the stock and will 
manage the building and filling of the 
silo efficiently and economically and 
is in the business to stay and to get 
the most out of it by putting intelli- 
gent management into it should build 
a silo; but the man who will not 
handle the problems of filling the silo 
and feeding the silage efficiently and 
economically should not build a silo, 
no matter how many cattle he intends 
feeding, for the silo in such a case wili 
simply add to his expenses and in- 
crease his losses. 


Feed the Young Pigs 


THE pig will maintain himself, that is, 
hold his weight without loss or gain 
on less feed per 1,000 pounds than the 
steer or cow. 


At Wisconsin Experiment Station, a 
50-pound pig maintained its weight on 
a daily feed .3 pounds of corn and mid- 
dlings and 1.2 pounds of skimmilk, and 
a 100-pound pig required 8 pound of 
corn and middlings and 1.6 pounds of 
skimmilk to maintain itself. Pigs must 
be fed more than these amounts to make 
gains and unless they make gains they 
make the owner no money. It usually 
pays to feed young pigs well or it does 
not pay to raise and feed hogs at all. 


Sunflowers vs. Corn for Silage in 
Ohio 
T THE Ohio Experiment Station 
sunflowers produced a greater ton- 
nage on the average for three years than 
corn, but the feeding value was less from 
stnflowers, the silage was less palatable, 
much more difficult to handle or harvest 
and put in the silo, and the opinion is ex- 
pressed that on the whole “sunflowers 
cannot compete with corn for silage in 
Ohio.” 

Farmers in Ohio also report that there 
is much difficulty in harvesting, but some 
report favorably on a mixture of sun- 
flowers and corn planted together. 

Where rainfall is uncertain and the 
growing season short, 4s in the North- 
western states, good reports are made on 
sunflowers for silage, the yields reported 
being extremely large, ranging from 11.59 
tons in Washington, to 22 to 39 tons in 
Montana, and 30 in Alberta, Canada. 


Green Sorghum for Hogs 


READER asks: “Will early Orange 
cane (sorghum) do to feed to hogs 
while green and growing?” 

The hog, like all other farm animals, 
is benefited by green or succulent feed 
—green grazing, green crops cut and 
fed, called soiling, silage, roots, or other 
succulent crops, or feeds. 3 

Early Orange sorghum, therefore, 


may be cut and fed to hogs when green 


and in the absence of a better succu- 
lent feed will be beneficial, keeping the 
hogs in better condition or health and 
saving concentrates ‘or grains. But 
sorghum does not possess its highest 
feed value until ripe or nearly so. 
When the seeds are nearly ripe or 
hard, the leaves and stalks will still be 
green and the stalks will contain more 
sugar than earlier, and consequently, 
will have their highest feeding value. 
Fairly mature sorghum, therefore, 
makes better feed than when “green 
and growing,” but as stated, anything 
green that the hogs will eat is benefi- 
cial and will be better than no green or 
succulent feed. j 

But sweet sorghum is not as good a 
feed for hogs as many other crops, 
which may be grown in nearly all parts 
of the South. It is lower in feed 
nutrients than many other crops 
grown for hogs. The legumes are 
richer in feed value and better green 
feeds for hogs than sorghum. The hog 


has a small stomach and does not han- 
dle bulky, fibrous feeds as well as most 
other farm animals. Alfalfa, the clov- 
ers, soy beans, cowpeas, peanuts, sweet 
potatoes, etc., are more nutritious and 
satisfactory feeds for hogs, but as 
stated, sorghum will supply green feed 
which is beneficial and if a_ better 
green feed_cannot be supplied them, 
sorghum should be. 





| VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


Warts on Cows’ Teats 


LARGE number of requests come 

to the writer for information on 
how to remove warts from the teats of 
cows. This condition is not only com- 
mon, but is more or less troublesome, 
according to the number and kind of 
warts present. 

When the cow is giving milk we 
advise very strongly against the use 
of any means of removing the warts 
that will make a wound or leave 
a sore. The scissors, knife, or caustics 
should be avoided while the cow is 
giving milk. Any wounding of the 
teats is to be avoided, because when 
the cow is being milked, any wound is 
likely to cause an infection of the in- 
side of the udder, through the opening 
in the end of the teat. Bacteria from 
the sores easily get in the end of the 
teats, and the milk forms a good 
medium for their multiplication. These 
“cverms” cause an inflammation of the 
secreting tissues of the udder and de- 
stroy the milk-giving function of the 
part thus affected. When the cow is 
giving milk, grease the warts and teats 
thoroughly once a day with castor oil 
in which has been thoroughly mixed 
one (1) part of carbolic acid for every 
25 parts of oil. Or carbolized vaseline 
or lard may be used. 





Sometimes the use of oil or grease 
will cause the warts to disappear. lf 
they do not disappear by the time the 
cow is dried up, say two months be- 
fore her next calf, then the warts may 
be snipped off with scissors or sharp 
knife, and a mild caustic like lunar 
caustic (nitrate of silver) or bluestone 
{sulphate of copper) rubbed on the cut 
surface to prevent the regrowth of the 
warts. 


But by all means avoid making 
sores on the teats while the cow is in 
milk, 


Scaly Legs and Leg Weakness 


READER has chickens troubled 
with scaly legs. Also weak in 
the back or legs. 


Scaly legs are due to a parasite, 
which works its way under the scales 
of the legs or toes, causing irritation 
and pushing apart of the scales, and an 
accumulation of filth. 

Dr. Sanborn recommends an ointment 
made of one ounce of sulphur in ten ta- 
blespoonfuls of lard or vaseline, rubbed 
into the shanks and toes every other 
night. 

Another treatment is to saturate the 
shanks once every ten days with 
kerosene. Also, apply kerosene or 
carbolineum to the roosts. 

Leg weakness is probably not en- 
tirely understood as to its causes, in all 
cases. If the weakness is in the back 
as our inquirer thinks is. the case with 
his chickens, it may be due to lack of 
lime or bone forming material. Dr. 
Kaupp in his “Poultry Diseases” recom- 
mends the following treatment: One- 
sixth grain of strychnine dissolved in 
water, three times a day, and two grains 
of salicylate of soda given in the same 
manner. 

If it is thought the cause is a lack of 
lime, relief may be obtained by the use 
of milk and lime water given freely. 

Houses should be clean and dry. 


























What Farmers Want to Know 


By W. F. MASSEY 





Sudan Grass 
Ci, ’ J sow Sudan grass with a wheat 
dr ill, and when is the best time to 
v iat? 
Yes, you can put the seed in with a 
wheat drill and sow now. 


Trouble With Fern 
SEND « 
you sce 

i do for it?” 


Simply stop wetting the fronds. Pour 
water inside the pot but not on the 
leaves. Then do not set the pot in the 
bold sunshine but keep it on a porch. 


Big Root in the Garden 


WHAT is it that causes big root in 
garden crops?” 


1 piece of frond of fern which 
is getting brown. What can 


The big root in garden vegetables is 
caused by microscopic eel worms 
called nematodes. J do not know any 
cure for them but to keep the soil ab- 
solutely clean of vegetable growth of 
iny sort until they are starved out. 


Lilac Does Not Bloom 


HAVE a lilac bush 15 years old 
which has never bloomed. It buds 
out pretty and green every spring, but 
makes no flowers. How can I make it 


hloom?” 

li the lilac had been budded on 
privet it would make a few flowers. 
But on its own roots, the lilac seldom 
makes flowers in the South. Better 
plant crape myrtles. They bloom 


longer and are prettier than lilacs. Let 
the Northern people grow the lilacs. 
They cannot grow crape myrtles. 


Garden Full of Cutworme 


“QUE garden is so full of cutwo¥ms 
that it is almost impossible to raise 
cabbage. Is there any way to get rid of, 
them?” 

In the first place, do not breed them. 
A garden kept absolutely clean of 
weeds and grass will have few cut- 
worms as they breed in the weeds. If 
you let your garden grow up in weeds 
after the early crops are gathered, you 
will always have plenty of cutworms. 
To destroy them, mix one part Paris 
green or lead arsenate in 50 parts of 
wheat bran, mix well dry. Then make 
it a dough with water and black mo- 
lasses. Chop up a lemon into fine bits 
and mix in it. Then place some of this 
on the plants liable to be attacked and 
the cutworms will eat it and die. I 
rarely have a plant cut down. But 
then I do not breed the cutworms. 


Blue Grass 


AM sending you specimen of grass 

which I bought the seed of for Ken- 
tucky blue grass, and another specimen 
that has been growing naturally on ter- 
race banks, branch and ditch banks, and 
on the roadsides. It is argued that this 
is not blue grass, because it has been 
here all the time. What do you say?” 

Both specimens are Kentucky blue 
grass, Poa pratense. This grass is wide- 
ly. spread on different classes of soil. 
Our soil conditions here in Southeast 
Maryland are very much the same as 
on the South Atlantic coast in general, 
piney woods sandy soil with plenty of 
black cypress swamp soil. We can 
grow on this sandy soil as heavy a sod 
of blue grass as ever grew in Kentucky. 
In fact any of our upland sand, if in 
fairly fertile condition, will naturally 
sod over in blue grass if let stand idle. 
A man from the blue grass section of 
the Valley of Virginia called at my 
office several years ago and in the 
course of conversation said, “I notice 
that you say we can get a sod of blue 
grass on any of our Eastern soils. We 
have thought that we have the real 
blue grass soil.” I asked him to step 
with me across the road. Here was a 
sand hill covered with blue grass. I 
asked him if he ever saw a heavier 
sod. He stooped and scratched into 
the soil and declared that he had never 
seen a heavier sod of blue grass any- 





where. I have seen this grass all 
down the coast of North Carolina, and 
I believe that a good sod of it can be 
made and maintained anywhere in the 
Middle and Upper South. But it is slow 
to come in when sowed alone, and I 
have found it best to mix it with or- 
chard grass and red top. These come 
quickly and form a protection to the 
slower blue grass which keeps germi- 
nating for a year after sowing. You 
can grow blue grass in South Carolina. 
Doubtless liming the soil will help. It 
grows on limestone soils because these 
soils are generally fertile, being sedi- 
mentary soils and not the result of the 
decomposition of the rock under them 
as the red granitic soils are. 


Growing Late Cabbage 


AM near a town of 4,000 people, and 

I want to grow an acre of cabbage ta 
head in October and keep in winter for 
the local market. J also wish to grow 
some late Irish potatoes, and want to 
know the best way to keep them.” 


You can grow cabbage to head in 
October, but those heading at that 
time will not keep in winter as the 
heads would probably burst before 
real cold weather. But you can also 
grow cabbage to head in late Novem- 
ber and early December and these will 
keep if partly covered in the field. You 
can get seed of early potatoes and 
plant in July and make a crop that 
will keep in winter and make the best 
of seed for the spring planting. Sow 
the cabbage seed of late Flat Dutch in 


mid June and get strong plants to 
set in July. 
These set in heavily manured soil 


and well cultivated should head in late 
November and can be partly buried 
and keep during the winter. 


Growing Pears 


JEDMONT South Carolina: “In @ 

section near here the farmers are 
very successful in the growing of the 
Kieffer pear. They say that the Leconte 
blights too badly. They claim that the 
Kieffer pays $100 an acre. Will they 
graw here in similar red clay soil? They 
do not seem to take much care of the 
trees.” 

The Kieffer pear seems to thrive any- 
where. It is a common practice here 
to plant them along the roadsides and 
along the railroads. No tramp will 
ever pull a green Kieffer, for nothing 
could eat it, except perhaps a goat. 
The Kieffer pear grows to a larger size 
South than it does North. The can- 
ners buy them for the trade with the 
mining and lumber camps west. Grown 
along the fences, they cost little to pro- 
duce, but sell at low. prices here. 
There are some of the finer pears 
which are as free from blight as the 
Kieffer. I have never had the little 
Seckel to blight a twig and the Beurree 
D’Anjou is equally exempt from blight. 
The worst blighting pears are Bartlett 
and Lawrence. I believe that you can 
grow Seckel amd D’Anjou. For can- 
ning, the Kieffer is good. 


Rust on Wheat 


T SEEMS that the wheat crop here is 

going to be destroyed by rust. It is 
making rapid headway and no wheat is 
heading. Is there any remedy for it? 
Is there any way to prevent it? Is it 
fit for hay? Is it safe to feed it? What 
causes it?” 


Wheat rust is a fungus and the rust 
is the fruiting of the fungus plant that 
has been growing in the plant. This 
red rust is a mass of spores which an- 
swer for seed. They will blow on 
to some other plant on which the 
fungus passes the winter and from 
which it sends spores to grow on 


wheat. The plant then has an alter- 
nation of generations—winter spores 
and spring or summer spores. In sec- 


tions where the barberry (Berberis) 
thrives, the spores of the winter form 
get on the wheat and grow, de- 
veloping into what is called rust. 
Humidity in climate favors the growth 
of rust. If the plant that is the winter 
host can be found and destroyed it will 





lessen the chance for the rust. As it is 
the wheat is completely at the mercy 
of the fungus. I do not suppose that 
the straw will be unsafe to feed. But 
wheat straw at best is poor feed. It 
will not do to expect much from the 
rusty straw. The grain will be shriv- 
eled and poor. The only way to pre- 
vent it is to prevent infection. There 
is no cure for it. 


Pecan and Apple Trees 


HAT is it that bores holes in pecan 

trees? My apple trees grow white 
with bloom in spring, but the bloom dries 
up and there are no apples. The trees 
are about 30 years old and bore fruit 
abundantly until 14 years ago. What is 
the cause and the cure?” 


Not knowing anything about the 
treatment of the trees it is hardly pos- 
sible for me to guess what ails them. 
It may be climatic, for you are far 
South for apples to do well. But as 
the trees bore abundantly for years it 
would seem that the soil has become 
deficient in some food or there are sur- 
rounding conditions unfavorable to 
the trees. If the foliage of the trees 
continues healthy, there is no reason 
why the bloom should not produce ap- 
ples. If the leaves are rusted and fall 
off, it is probable there are cedar trees 
nearby. Cedar trees and apples do 
not thrive together for the balls on the 
cedars called cedar apples carry over 
winter the spores which live on apple 
leaves in summer, and which the apple 
leaves send back to the cedar trees 
for the winter. Then too, the fertility 
of the soil must be maintained. I can 
only offer hints for I cannot say what 
ails a tree I have never seen. 


A little grey woodpecker known as the 
sap-sucker digs holes in the bark of 
trees and thereis an insect which cuts 
off the shoots as neatly as though turn- 
edinalathe. This insect lays its eggs at 
the nodes or joints and cuts off the 
branch so that the bark decays and 
feeds the larvae after they hatch. Burn 
all the cut twigs. 


Honeysuckle 


‘I AM sending a specimen of a plant 
called honeysuckle, which is about to 
take possession of this country here. 
What can be done to stop it?’ 

When any plant becomes a pest, the 
way to get rid of it is to forbid its 
living. The honeysuckle spreads 
rapidly when it is allowed to spread. 
It is a very pretty vine and has 
fragrant flowers when used for orna- 
ment and kept within bounds. It 
spreads and takes possession simply 
because it is allowed to do so. In my 
garden in Raleigh there was a mass 
of honeysuckle spreading. When I got 
possession of the garden, I wanted to 
cultivate all of it. I grubbed out the 
honeysuckle and then grew vegetables 
and did not allow the honeysuckle to 
show a green leaf above ground and it 
died. No plant can long survive if not 
allowed to make green leaves above 
ground. In the field a good rotation 
of crops and smothering crops of peas 
and clover will keep down weeds. Al- 

ways have some tseful crop on the 
land and there will be no room for 
weed growth. 


How to Grow Muskmelons 


WANT to know how to make musk- 
melons grow and make fine melons, 
and how to keep the worms out of them. 


Soil and climate have a great influ- 
ence on quality of muskmelons. The 
big cantaloupes grown in Canada 
about Montreal-are said to be fine. I 
have grown them and made melons 
weighing 20 pounds, but they were 
only fit to feed to hogs. And yet the 
Montreal melons sell readily in our 
cities for $1 each. We grow here the 
melons of the Rocky Ford type such 
as Eden Gem, Pollock, etc., and our 
cantaloupes have the highest reputa- 
tion in the Northern markets and at 
home. And yet only yesterday a man 
in North Carolina wrote that he has 
grown Eden Gem and the Honey Dew, 
and says they are no good. Eden 
Gem is certainly fine grown here. 
Honey Dew is decidedly lacking in 
flavor, but is a dead sweet, and the 
North Carolina man says it is not even 
sweet. In fact I believe that it takes 
a sandy soil to make the best canta- 
loupes and watermelons too. With such 
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a soil and plenty of good manure :» 
the hills aided by a little nitrate oj 
soda as the vines start to run wil] 
make good melons. Then the vines are 
liable to rust and the pickle worms at- 


tack them in some localities. For 
both, make a mixture of one pound of 
lead arsenate in 50 gallons of Bor- 


deaux mixture of the 5-5-50 grade and 
get it well under the young canta- 
Joupes. Spraying after the fruit is set. 


Mildew on Rose 


| AM sending specimen from my Dor- 
othy Perkins rose and would like ‘0 
know the remedy?” 


There is no “remedy.” The mildew 
leaves cannot be cured but even after 
the disease appears the spraying will 
check further damage to the new 
leaves. But prevention is far better 
Spray with Bordeaux mixture as soon 
as the leaves are grown in spring and 
again when the buds are grown and 
still green. Copy this in your mem- 
oranda book. For green aphides or 
lice on roses spray with sulphate of 
nicotine sold under name of Black Leaf 
40 or even with a strong decoction of 
tobacco. 





| THE BOLL WEEVIL PROBLEM | 





Cost of Weevil Poisoning 
Machinery 


ANY farmers are now asking about 

the cost of machinery for applying 
calcium arsenate to cotton—the most 
practicable remedy yet discovered for 
weevil control. The South Carolina 
Extension Service gives the following 
information. Interested cotton grow- 
ers will do well to file it away. 


“The machinery for dusting calcium 
arsenate for boll weevil control is di- 
vided into four classes: hand blower 
guns, mule-back dusters, one-mule 
dusters, and two-horse cart dusters. 


“The hand blower gun costs approxi- 
mately $18 and has a capacity of eight 
acres per season. It may be used in 
small operations and is especially de- 
signed for use in connection with larger 
machines for dusting nooks and cor- 
ners not accessible to horse-drawn ma- 
chines. It dusts one row at a time, is 
too laborious to use on an extensive 
scale and as a rule is not long-lived. 
But besides its limited use in dusting 
cotton, it is a very useful article on any 
farm for dusting potato beetles, cab- 
bage worms, etc. : 

“The mule-back gun dusts two rows 
and is generally very satisfactory ex- 
cent that great improvement is still 
necessary in anchoring the machine 
solidly on the mule’s back. The ma- 
chine will cover sucessfully about 30 
acres per season and costs between $55 
and $60 

“The one-mule duster dusts two 
rows, has a capacity for 60 acres per 
season and costs about $120. 

“The two-mule machine or cart ma- 
chine dusts three rows and has a ca- 
pacity for about 100 acres per season. 
The price varies from $215 to $290. 

Lights are not included in the above 
specifications and must be furnished 
separately. The farmer can easily con- 
trive some kind of- lighting arrange- 
ments for the hand blower gun and the 
mule-back machine. For the one and 
two-horse machines some people use a 
good engine headlight. The best form 
of light for the machines is the carbide 
light, which costs about $50. One man- 
ufacturer has on hand a limited num- 
ber of these lights and is selling them 
out at $20 while they last. 








: BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
RALEIGH, N. C., 119 W.Hargett St- 
MEMPHIS, TENN: DALLAS, TEXAS 
d St. Slaughter Bidg. 

COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING 
OR SUBSCRIPTIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO 
OFFICE NEAREST THE READER. ENTERED A® 
THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA., UN- 
DBR THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One year......... »- $1.00 
Six months......... 50 Three years 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS “STOP WHEN OUT” 






































Warehouses That Will Handle Co- 
dperatively Marketed Tobacco 


ME: S. D. Frissell of the 
A Growers’ 


Codéperative Association 


Tobacco 


sends The Progressive Farmer a list 
of the warehouses in Virginia, North 
Carolina and South Carolina that 


have already been taken over by the 
codperative growers—/0 in North Car- 
olina, 42 in Virginia, and 39 in South 
Carolina. As Mr. Frissell says: “The 
strength of the marketing association 
with 70 warehouses in North Carolina 
is revealed by an announcement of the 
Greenville Board of Trade made some 
weeks ago, that only 27 auction ware- 
houses had reported that they would 
handle the leaf in the old way, in reply 
to a questionnaire sent out from 
Greenville.” The tobacco crop of South 
Carolina and Virginia is not so large as 
the crop in North Carolina; conse< 
quently, a smaller number of ware< 
houses is needed in each of these two 
states. 

Following is a list (arranged alpha« 
betically by towns) of the warehouses 
that have already been definitely ob« 
tained for the codéperating growers, 
and others will be announced from 
time to time: 


VIRGINIA 
Appomatox—Farmers, Appomatox. Bedford 
+Alliance, Saunders. Blackstone—Farmers, 
Iron, Southside. Brookneal—Bright Belt, 
Fosters. Burkeville—New. Chase City 
Roberts, Farmers. Chatham—Farmers, Star. 
Clarksville—Banner. Cumberland— Cumber- 
land, Garret’s. Drakes Branch—Public. Dill- 
wyn—Planters. Farmville—Planters, Ran- 
dolph. Gretna~Farmers, Sheltons. Ken- 
bridge—Leader, Farmers, Keysville+Farm- 
ers, Independent. Martinsville—Farmers, 
Pamplin—Farmers. Phenix—Banner, Farm- 
ers, Planters. Rice—Liberty, Rice. Rocky 
Mount—Franklin Co. South Hill—Center 
Brick, Farmers, Virginia. South Boston 
Tuck’s, Star. Virgilina—Farmers, Virgilina. 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Aberdeen—Farmers. Apex—Planters, Farm- 
ers, Golden Leaf. Ayden—Planters, Jackson 
and Mangrim, Bailey—Planters. Bladenboro 
Farmers, Burlington—Leader, Farmers. 
Carthage—Farmers and Planters. Chadbourn 
New Brick. Durham—Banner, Big Four. 
Elkin—McNeer’s. Fair Bluff—Twin Brick. 
Freemont—Farmers, Hook’s. Fuquay Springs 
— Adcock. Goldsboro — Wayne, Liberty, 
Greensboro—Center Brick. Greenville—Gor- 
man’s. Henderson—Banner, Farmers, Plant- 
ers, Louisburg — Riverside, Lumberton ~ 
Farmers. Madison—Planters, Farmers. Mays- 
ville—Maysville, Planters. Newbern—Banner, 
Farmers, Dill. Oxford—Banner, Granville, Man- 
gum, Owen. _Pinetops—Cobb, Planters. Row- 
land—Lewis’ New. Roxboro—Planters, Win- 
stead, Pioneer. Sanford—Yarboro. Smithfield 
Farmers. Spring Hope—Planters Mutual, 
Statesville—Iredell. St. Paul—Farmers. Stone- 
ville—Brown. Snow Hill—Farmers, Planters, 
Snow Hill. Tabor—Planters, Carolina. Tar- 
boro—Ruffin. Vass—Bright Belt. Wallace— 
Duphin, Brick. Warsaw—Carter, Faison, 
Washington—Central, Hardy, Shelburne. 
Williamston—Brick. Youngsville—Mitchell’s 
Brick. Zebulon—McGuire’s. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Andrews—Brick, Stone. Aynor—Farmers, 
Huggin’s. Bamberg—Farmers. Conway— 
Horry. Darlington—Dargan’s, Center Brick, 
Price’s. Dillon—Farmers, Palmetto. George- 
town—Georgetown. Hartsville—Farmers, Ted- 
ders’, Star. Hemingway—Center Brick, Farm- 
and Banner, Big Four. Johnsonville, 
Center Brick. Kingstree—Farmers, Central, 
Seott’s, Nelson’s, Wilkins. Lake City—Star. 
Lake View—Farmers, Pianters, Liberty. La- 
mar—Farmers Friend. Latta—Farmers. 
Loris—Brick, Farmers. Mullins—Farmers. 
Nichols—Planters. Olanta—Olanta. Pamlico 
—Farmers. Summerville—Summerville, Tim- 
monsville—Banner, Farmer. 


ers 


Mr. Frissell also announces receipt 
of a telegram from President James C. 
Stone of the Burley Growers’ Codper- 
ative Association stating that tobacco 
sold through the Kentucky codpera- 
tive association during February aver- 
aged $29 per 100 pounds as compared 
to $20.02 for tobacco sold upon the 
auction floor by the unorganized grow- 
ers of Kentucky. 


Two Hundred Lucky South Caro- 
lina Girls 
Two hundred or more club girls of 

South Carolina have won the privi- 
lege of attending the Home Demon- 
stration Short Course at Winthrop 
College in June. These girls are award- 
ed the trip to the Short. Course on the 
excellent records made in club work 
last year, and they are to be congratu- 
lated on their success. 

President D. B. Johnson: has kindly 
turned over all the buildings and equip- 
ment of the college for the use.of the 
450 women and girls who will attend. 


Helpful Hints for Hustling 
Farmers 





arranged to 
home-making 
gardening, 


The been 
cover all 
Classes will be conducted in 
canning, cooking, sewing, dairying, 
household management, and poultry. 
The program will not be devoted to 
work alone, for “all work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy”—and Jill a dull 
girl. The beautiful Peabody Gymna- 
sium will be open for the pleasure of 
the visitors, with a trained director in 
charge. Here the girls will be taught 
games, drills and folk dances. At vari- 
ous times on the program all the 
women and girls will assemble for com- 
munity singing, moving pictures, con- 
certs, etc. 


program has 
phases of 


Important Farm News 


HE Southern Cattlemen’s Associa- 

tion announces March 13, 14, and 
15 as the date for its eleventh annual 
meeting which will be held next year 
at Roanoke, Virginia. Plans are al- 
ready under way to make this one of 
the best meetings ever held by the As- 
sociation. 

* * * 

The North Carolina State Farmers’ 
Union is having a healthy growth, 
President R. W. H. Stone writes. 
‘The State Union and the State Fed- 
eration of Labor have issued a joint 
questionnaire to political candidates. 

x * & 


Congress has passed the bill extend- 
ing for one year from next July 1 the 
powers of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion as amended to provide for agri- 


cultural relief. 
x * * 


If you grow hogs, get Circular No. 
3320 on “Mineral Mixtures for Hogs” 
from the Extension Division of V. P. 
I., Blacksburg, Va. 

* * * 

If you want to “get the cream of 
profit from dairy farming, ask the 
South Carolina Extension Service, 
Clemson College, for Extension Circu- 
lar 35, “Production and Care of Cream 
for Shipment,” which is now ready for 


distribution, 
xk ok ok 


President James W. Morton of the 
Georgia Farm Bureau Federation an- 
nounces that the codperative cotton 
marketing campaign went over the top 
in that state with an excess of 75,000 
bales. A sign-up of 200,000 bales was 
the goal; growers’ contracts for 275,000 
bales have been received in the Atlanta 
office, and are still coming in. 


Apply Nitrate to Corn Early 
wie all crops, there has been a gen- 


eral tendency to apply nitrate of soda 
too late for best results. This has been 
due, mainly, to the old idea, now dis- 
proved, that nitrate soon leaches out of 
the.soil and is gone. As a matter of fact, 
where there is a clay subsoil, the nitrogen 
from nitrate of soda will probably re- 
main in the soil as long as the nitrogen 
from any other material. 

The old practice of putting nitrate 
around the corn at laying-by time or 
when the corn bunches to tassel has 
been proved too late on an average, and 
better results will be gotten from appli- 
cations made when the corn is from 
knee to waist-high. Again, this is a 
case where the man who doubts is asked 
to give the earlier application a fair trial. 

L. MOSS. 


Don’t Chop Cotton; Block It 


T IS a proved fact that, under boll 

weevil conditions, cotton in three-foot 
rows and left unchopped will make more 
cotton per acre than any wider spacing. 
But in actual farm practice, while it is 
easy to have three-foot rows, it is usually 
impracticable to leave cotton unchopped, 
because it must be hoed to keep the grass 
out. This being true, the next best 
thing is to block the cotton; that is, 
leave it a hoe’s width apart, with from 
two to four stalks in a place. 

Some folks are going to say this is too 
close, I know, but I only ask that they 
give it a fair trial. This year more four- 
foot rows are being narrowed to three 
feet than ever before, and close spacing 
in the row is coming, too, because. it is 
right. Try it. B. L. MOSS. 












The famous 
Hassler action does it 


T is the unique Hassler design—that 
makes so much difference in the way 
your Ford or. Dodge Brothers Car rides. 


Hasslers cushion the bumps, check the 
upthrow and stop sidesway. They work 
on both upward and downward move- 
ments of the car body! And because 
Hassler Springs have been scientifically 
provided with the right degree of resilience 
for each model they do it thoroughly. 


Hasslers absorb the heavy jolts that might 
cause breakage. Nuts stay tight longer. 
Repair and upkeep costs are minimized. 
Tires are saved. Less fuel is used. 


To get Hassler results you must ride on 
Hasslers. That’s why overa million cars 
are Hassler-equipped. Try them ten days 
at our risk. Ask your dealer. 





ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC. 
Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, LTD,, Hamilton, Ontario 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Shock Absorbers 













































































































| More Money From Farming in 1922. 


Making the Dairy Cow a 
Source of Revenue 


FTA ERE 
ven three 
than one. 
farmers cotton 
money or 


is ample proof that two or 
money crops are better 
For most Southern 
will main the first 
crop. A considerable 
number will make either tobacco the 
chief money crop or add it to cotton, 
making two money crops. Some will 
make peanuts a first or second money 
crop and others will add some one or 
more ofa large variety of crops grown 
in the South; but even though Southern 
farmers are diversifying more than 
formerly the vast majority of them 
still have only one money crop. Small 
quantities of eggs, poultry, butter, 
fruits, truck, etc., may be sold at times, 
but the vast majority depend on only 
one money crop, and that crop is cot- 
ton. 


re 
sales 


Dairying as Second Source of Farm 
Revenue 


URING the last five years a much 
larger number than ever before 
have turned to dairying as a second 
source of farm revenue or as a second 
money crop. The uncertainty of the 


cotton crop has been greatly increased 
by the presence of the boll weevils 
practically all over the Cotton Belt 
and the need for more than one money 
crop is being more generally recog- 
nized. 

There are many reasons why dairy- 
ing is an excellent source of additional 
revenue for the Southern farmer. Our 
soils have become deficient in nitrogen 


and humus, because of our warm, 
moist climate which favors decay, and 
our heavy rainfall during the winter 
when the lands are bare and neither 
frozen nor covered with snow. Dairy- 


ing encourages the growing of legume 
crops, the pasturing of lands and the 
growing of larger quantities of feeds. 
These mean more nitrogen taken from 
the air by legumes and more nitrogen 
and humus-forming materials returned 
to the land. 


Dairying also encourages the grow- 
ing of all feed crops and leads to the 
growing of more feed for the farm 
work stock, thereby reducing the cost 
of making cotton, not only by increas- 
ing the yiélds per acre but also by re- 
ducing the heavy expense for feeding 
stuffs. 


But probably the greatest advantage 
oi dairying as a second source. of rev- 
enue for Southern farmers is in the 
returns it gives for constant labor. Any 
one-crop system means many days of 
idleness out of the year, for both work 
stock and laborers. Dairying gives 
constant labor -and pays at least 
monthly for this labor. Dairying calls 
for extra labor night and morning for 
milking, while cotton calls for extra 
labor for about one month for chop- 
ping and two or three months for 
picking. The women of the tenant 
families make good milkers and they 
largely supply the extra labor for 
chopping and picking cotton. 

Dairying Pays Supply Bills 
HERE is no more important reason 
for adding dairying as a source of 

revenue, especially on the small or av- 
erage cotton farm, than the one, that it 
furnishes constant labor and pays cash 


T he a 
be 


tton 


less, 


mount of c 
much if any 

from the 
very greatly. 


for this labor 

grown need not 
but the monthly income 
reduces the supply bills 
Cotton is an excellent money crop 1, 
when it is made,the advances for sup- 
plies do not amount to more than the 
interest of the share croppers in it. 
The selling of milk or cream will take 
care of the running expenses and leave 


COWS 


the cotton crop as a real money crop. 
Now it is merely a,crop on which to 
secure advances for supplies and is 


largely consumed before it is gathered, 
thereby ceasing to be a money‘ crop 
for the actual producer who depends 
on cotton alone. 


The objections to dairying are chief- 
ly that it requires constant attention 
and daily work and that the managing 
of two lines of work, or the production 
of two money crops, of which dairying 
is one, requires more attention and 
more capital than simply one crop like 
cotton, or any other of the 
occasional crops of the South. 


tobacco, 

money 
This statement of objections is 
rect as to matters of fact, but they are 
without real force. The managing of 
two money crops is more troublesome, 
more difficult, and requires more intel- 


cor- 


ligence than one. But these are the 
only things for which the farmer has a 
right to expect pay, and the more 


work, thought and capital he puts into 
his business the more pay he is enti- 
tledtoand the more he gets, if dairying 
is one of the lines of endeavor. Dairy- 
ing also requires more constant labor, 
but it pays for this labor, and the ob- 
ject of every one should be more con- 
stant work in order to get more con- 
stant pay. 


What Conditions Are Essential to Suc- 
cessful Farm Dairying? 


F COURSE, the man and his will 

to learn the business and succeed 
are the first and most important con- 
siderations. Successful dairying re- 
quires intelligence and industry on the 
part of the manager or the one direct- 
ing it. Unless a man is going to givé 
it careful thought and close attention 
it is by all means most important that 
he start on a small scale. Any man 
can get help from the splendid bulle- 
tins published by the state and nat- 
ional agricultural institutions, and also 
from the dairy specialists of the exten- 
sion divisions of our agricultural col- 
leges, but he must have the will to 
use these and to succeed before they 
can be of use. 


The next essential to success is a 
ket for his dairy products. Those 
néar the larger cities and towns may 
be able to sell whole milk in bulk or 
wholesale and this is a very simple 
and satisfactory method of disposing 
of the product, when there is an avail- 
able market and satisfactory shipping 
facilities. But it means that one must 
be comparatively close to a shipping 
point; that trains must run to suit 
and that there be sale for whole milk 
the year through. Sweet milk for city 
whole milk markets must be carefully 
handled and gotten to market quickly, 
regularly, and in good condition. 
for the 


For the general farmer, or 





3. Thin the fruit on over-cropped 
trees. Leave from 4 to 8-inch 
spaces between the fruit, according 
to its size when grown. 


4. Give the young corn and cot- 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS To DO. THIS | 
| 


WEEK AND NEXT 


> P : 1 

ELECT seed wheat and oats that ton a working as soon as they are 

re not infested with wild on- p rhe weeder or peg-tooth har- 

10ns row run across the rows will do the 
2. Stubble land that is disked work rapidly. Stirring the soil will | 
soon after the grain is cut does not make warm up. 
dry out quickly. Conserve the mois- 5. The hoe is a handy tool to 
ture for the next crop. carry with you to the field. Cut | 
down the noxious weeds, and repair | 


little breaks in the terraces. 

j 
Cultivate the young orchard. | 
Don’t plant crops too close to the | 
trees and smother them, and in 
plowing prevent bruising the trees. 











man who merely wants to milk a few 
cows as an additional source of 
revenue to the farm, to merely help 
out and add to the chief money crop, 
the shipping of cream to a creamery 
is more satisfactory because less trou- 
blesome and less difficult. The require- 
ments for shipping cream to a cream- 
ery for butter making are, a creamery 
which can be reached, a means of get- 
ting cream from the farm to the ship- 
ping point or creamery and a cream 
separator for separating the cream. 

convenient- 
aid to the 


can be 
greatest 


A creamery that 
ly reached is the 


extension of farm dairying and when 
one is available or can be organized 
the next step is the organization of a 
cream route in order that cream may 
be gathered and delivered at the 
creamery or shipping point without 
too great cost to the individual small 
producer. The advantages of sending 
cream to a butter creamery are that 
the skimmed milk is left on the farm 
for feeding, and the cream does not 
have to be shipped more than three 
times a week in summer and twice a 
week in winter. In other words, the 


cream will be received when sour but 


clean cream of good flavor must be 
produced. 
For successful farm dairying, feed- 


all the rough feed—must be produced 
on the farm. To the extent that high 
priced grains or concentrates can also 
be produced, or to the extent to which 
the purchase of these can be saved will 
the chances of success be increased. 
Of course, good cows, good care and 
intelligent, liberal feeding are the 
other essentials to the best success. 

The making of butter on the farm 
for sale in the nearby towns is not us- 
ually satisfactory. The skill required 
and the work required are consider- 
able. Success only follows a thorough 
knowledge of dairying. 

Successes are numerous and failures 
rare, where cream is sent to a cream- 
ery and the above conditions are ap- 
proximately met, and successes are 
not uncommon even where the condi- 
tions are much less favorable. Any 
family can milk a few cows and pro- 
duce the feed for them without mate- 
rially lessening the cotton acreage cul- 
tivated and without reducing the 
amount of cotton produced. 


Cream Brings Steady Income 
AS A constant source of income, giv- 

ing pay for extra hours of work 
and feed produced, the dairy has no 
superior. Losses are not likely to oc- 
cur unless one goes in too extensively 
at the start, and if losses do occur they 
are known before they become large. 
The case is entirely different from 
plunging on a cotton crop, which in- 
volves a year’s work and heavy costs 
and then may be destroyed by the 
weevils. Sending cream to a creamery 
is safe, brings a steady income and 


makes 


“ 


a 


of what cotton is produced 
sure enough money crop..” 
The following is a typical example 
of making dairying an _ additional 
source of revenue to the farm. 


Supply the Home Needs and Sell the 
Surplus 


E ARE not in the regular dairy 
business but we raise a few cows 
every year, and consequently would 
become overstocked if we did not sella 
few once in awhile, so we sell all we 
don’t need in our business. 
I commenced this business about 40 
first launched out 


years ago, when we 
into the world to row our own boat 
and wanted a better cow and better 
chickens than the general run of that 
day. 

We get a better return for labor 
spent on cows and poultry than any 
other crop we raise. I should have 


stated in the beginning of this that we 
went into this business with the inten- 
tion of always having a plenty of the 
products of the dairy and poultry yard 
for our own table. Our youngest child 
will be 21 in a few months, which will 
be the seventh we have raised to ma- 
turity, and they never knew what it 
was not to have all the milk and butter 
they wanted three times a day, with a 
surplus. We feed skimmilk and but- 
termilk to calves and chickens, sell the 
surplus butter, which we find a ready 
market for—in fact, we have never 
been able to fill the demand for our 
butter. We sell the male calves for 
breeders and a few cows every year in 
order to keep our herd down to about 
10 cows all the time, about as many as 
we care to handle. 


We find in running up our’ accounts 
for 1921 that we sold from cows and 
poultry $985 worth. We give the poul- 
try credit for about $100 of this 
amount. We raise our own rough feed, 
exchange cotton seed for meal, buy 
some bran and mill feed. Instead of 
taking the north hillsides for pasture, 
we find that it pays to take the best 
land for hay and grazing. We com- 
mence early to sow Abruzzi rye and 
sow on till December. 


If I had to start over again I don’t 
know of anything I had rather tackle 
to get a good living out of than a few 
good registered cows, pigs, and chick- 
ens. Some say to me it doesn’t pay to 
fool with registered stock, that non- 
registered is just as good. All I say to 
such is “Go on the market and try to 
buy some first class registered stock 
and when you raise to sell, raise what 
the buyer wants, and you will have no 
trouble in selling.” If every farmer 
would produce all the dairy and poul- 
try products and meat and bread that 
his family can consume, we would not 
have to hold meetings to regulate the 
acreage of tobacco and cotton. 


W. P. DAVIS & SONS. 

















Silos provide the most economical storage 


THE GROWING OF FEED CROPS FIRST HAS, MADE THIS A PROSPEROUS FARM 
space for roughages. Note the two large silos and big. roomy barn. The paying dairy 
homes. .The ahove scene is on the Potter Farm, Belhaven, N. C 
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Garden and Orchard | 
\ By C. L. NEWMAN | 





The All-the-year-round Garden 
Gos folks are re 


sistant to the gar- 


> 


dening fever and some, very few, I 
ope, are immune. Nevertheless there 
evidence to prove that the boll 
weevil is spreading 

the germ that in- 


oculates for this al- 
ways beneficial and 





never injurious 
fever—a fever that 
is infectious, con- 
tagious and com 
municable—and it is 
hoped that every 


one will “take” it. 





¢, L. NEWMAN Several “patients” 
who have but recently become infected 
want to know what kinds of vegetables 
can be planted now and yet give satis- 
factory yields. Here is the list: Beans, 
snap and Lima, bush and pole; beets 
and chard; carrot; celery and celeriac; 
colla-ds and cabbage in late May or 
June; corn at intervals of two weeks; 
cucumber; eggplant; leek; lettuce, the 
leaf kinds; watermelon and _ canta- 
loupes; okra; parsley, parsnip; pep- 
per; salsify; squash and tomato. 

x k x . 

For preserving for winter use plant 
extra areas of beans, corn, cucumbers, 
okra, peas, pepper, tomato, winter 
squash, pumpkins and cushaw, a big 
surplus of sweets planted before July 
and a second crop of Irish potatoes 
planted in July or August. 

x ok x 

The fall and winter garden must be 
started at once by planting celery, cel- 
eriac, parsley, parsnip and salsify. Sow 
cabbage and collard seed for the fall 
grops in late May or in June and sow 
again about August first for the win- 
ter crop. The larger varieties of car- 
rots may be planted from now until 
June for the fall and winter supply. 
For early rutabagas sow the middle of 


June. For main crop sow middle of 
July. 

x * * 
Uncommon vegetables and_ kinds 


that we are unaccustomed to will give 
interest and pleasure to our gardening 
and sometimes we will find a new kind 
or two that just fits our taste. I had 
been several years past old .enough to 
vote before I ever tasted spinach and 
now it is my favorite greens. I have 
often regretted the 20 or more years of 
pleasure I lost before I became ac- 
quainted with this delicious and whole- 
some vegetable. Here is a_baker’s 
dozen of the more or less rare kinds. 
Let’s give some of them a trial: Broc- 
coli, Brussels sprouts, chervil, chickory, 
chives, corn salad, cress, dandelion, en- 
dive, garlic, kohl-rabi, leek and mar- 
tynia. 


Frequent, Shallow, Cultivation 
1E other day a friend telephoned 


T! 
and asked if I would not come and 
I went expecting of 


see her garden. 

course that she had something she 
would be proud to show. When I got 
there she had only cabbage, onions, 


English peas and Irish potatoes up and 
the first three of these were found to 
be in about as sorry condition as could 
imagined. They had been given no 
cultivation since they were put out. 
When she was asked if she knew what 
frequent, shallow, cultivation meant 
he replied: “Yes, but the weeds are 

ot bad enough to work them now, are 
they?” 

But lack of cultivation was not the 
only trouble with this garden. The soil 
had not been halfway prepared and 
neither fertilizer nor manure had been 
ipplied. This good woman, an admirer 
and constant reader of The Progressive 
I irmer, had no conception of the 
meaning of thorough preparation and 
Irequent, shallow cultivation. 

_ All of us are too much given to read- 
ing without reflection, without under- 
standing and without putting into prac- 
tice the good and accepted &dvice that 
we have offered us. Good soil prepar- 
ation and frequent, shallow cultivation 
are important parts of the foundation 
upon which gardening rests. Prepara- 
tion of the soil and its cultivation are 
effective in proportion to the degree to 
which they bring about the changes 
ueeded in the soil’s condition. 


be 
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1 Crop-Saving Binder of 1922 


iH Today’s McCormick, Deering, and 
i Milwaukee binders are marvels of 
i skill and good workmanship, im- 
proved in many ways over the 
binders of ten years ago. The bet- 
ter steels and bearings in them, 
and refinements in construction, 
make for longer service, for lighter 
| draft, and for satisfaction. 


At your first opportunity, look over 
the binder of 1922. Study the outside 
reel support, the grain-saving floating 
elevator, the new durable woven straps 
for the canvases, the perfectly working 
bundle carrier,and the tongue truck that 
steadies the load and carries half of it. 
The new McCormick, Deering, and Mil- 
waukee grain binders are capable of 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Chicago 
92 Branch Houses and | 5,000 Dealers in the United States 


Invest in the 





harvesting economies that invariably 
surprise the new owner. : 


Will your binder stand the test this 
season? Harvest is no time to be risk- 
ing trouble with an old machine, too- 
long repaired, outdated, and outworn. 


If any doubt is in your mind, invest 
in the crop-saving machine sold by your 
McCormick-Deering Dealer. Remember 
that you will find the new McCormick, 
Deering, or Milwaukee the more effi- 
cient for each added year of repairing 
given an old binder. And safeguard the 
harvest by the use of strictly high-grade 
twine (McCormick - Deering - Interna- 
tional). Then you will be ready for 
such harvesting difficulties as rough 
fields, long, short, lodged, and tangled ti 
grain, etc. 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


USA : 




















BIG 2% 


AL 


BARGAIN BOOK FREE 


Over 600,000 customers know 


a my a ad 
sen prices beat themall. This latest 

sale means 
GGE 





2. Roofing and Paints too. All prices 
slashed. Write me quick for 88-page free book. 


BROWN FENCE & WIRE COo, Dept, 8875, Cleveland, Ohie 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


‘SC. rc “Il saved 20 centsa rod”’ 
3} it From writes Martin Wagner, 


nie Che Factors4 * * arene 

Biate Direct ) St. Anthony, Ind. Think 
‘Oe oe 

Sa : 



















of it! YOU, too, CAN 
SAVE. Write today for 
our big 100-page Catalog 
showing Lowest Prices 
on Farm, Poultry, Lawn 

Fence, Posts, Gates. It’s Free, 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept, 84 MUNCIE, IND, 


SEED— Order Now —SEED 


Red Clover, $11 bushel. Alsike, $9.50. Alfalfa, 
$6.50. Sudan, $2. Timothy, $2.50. Grimm Alfal- 
fa, $25. Sweet Clover, $5. Blue Grass, $30 100. 
Red Top, $20. Orchard Grass, $20. Sacks free. 
We allow a discount of 5 per cent on 3 fu bag 
orders, and 10 per cent on 10 full bag orders. 
Order right from this ad, or write for samples; but 
get your order in now before auother advance, and 
while we can make prompt shipment. 


M. C. MEIER SALINA, KANSAS. 




















WIRELESS TELEPHONE PATTERNS—Now Only 75 
Any man or boy can make his own receiving set 
from these complete simple patterns and instrue- 
tions. No technical knowledge necessary. ‘‘Listen 
in’’ to the whole world talk. Baseball scores, latest 
news, dance music, market reports, ete., daily, 
free of charge. 
New list of broadcasting stations, giving wave 
lengths and approximate range for 25 cents. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Hudson P. Shults, Dept. F, Valley Stream, N. 
Reference: Valley Stream National Bank. 


Y. 
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Boll Weevil! 


Dr. B. R. Coad, Chief of the Delta Laboratory, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, says 
that this Spring will see a very heavy emergence of boll weevils, No escap- 
ing a big fight. Prepare now to wage war on the weevil or you will lose the 
money and labor put into your crop. Dust with calcium arsenate. Put it on 
right. Invest in an IRON AGE Cotton Duster, follow the instructions given by 
the Dept. of Agriculture, and protect your profit in cotton this year. 


OpTTON BUSTER $4.9600 with 
$212.50 F. 0. B., Savannah, Ga. 


The IRON AGE two-wheel, three-row Calcium Arsenate Duster has been a 
wonderful success for two years throughout the Cotton Belt. Built by men 
who spent many years designing crop preservation machinery, working toe 
gether with Government specialists. 


Send in your order Today. Machines are subject to prior sale. 


BATEMAN & COMPANIES, Inc., 
Grenioch, N. J. Savannah, Ga. 
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You Don’t Pay For a De Laval 
It Pays For Itself 


Even if you don’t own a 
De Laval you are probably pay- 
ing for one anyway—especially 
if you are using a cheap, inferior 
or badly worn separator, or are 
skimming by hand—in the cream 
that is being lost. No other 
method of separating cream 
from milk is so efficient, easy 
and economical in the long run 
as the De Laval. 


There is a De Laval Separator just right 
you, no matter if you have one ora 
pensnonagee Kaen Furnished with hand, 
power, electric or steam turbine drive. 
Two sources of profit, and a See your De Laval Agent now or write 


steady cash income every day. us about getting one. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 
NEW YORE CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29E.Madison Si. 61 Beale St. 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval E 


Cream Separator and Milker 


A truer statement was never 
made. Ask any one of the 
millions of De Laval users and 
they will invariably reply, “‘My 
De Laval doesn’t owe me a 
cent. It paid for itself in less 
than a year, and ever since has 
been making me money.”’ 

Why? Because the minute 
you start using a De Laval you 
get something to sell for cash— 
cream; and in addition you get 
skim- milk to grow into another 
crop of calves, pigsand chickens. 














FRICK—The Ideal Thresher 





“29 x 34” MODEL THRESHER 


The machine here shown was designed especially for Farmers and 
Threshermen desiring a small machine for use with Tractor or other 
available power. Ask for catalog. 
FRICK COMPANY, Salisbury, N. C. Cana, N. C., Feb. 6, 1922, 

Gentlemen:—The New Model A Thresher that I bought from you last year did more than you 
claimed for it. Wheat was light, worst crop we have had for years, but on one fair crop of wheat 
I timed the Machine; three different times we threshed 1% bushels per minute, and on good oats 
we threshed 4% bushels per minute. Everybody who saw it run liked it. 

Very truly yours, Cc. W. LOWERY. 


Also Gas and Steam Tractors, Portable Steam Engines and Saw Mills. 


FRICK COMPANY, INc., 


SALISBURY, N. C. COLUMBIA, S. C. 











SPOTLESS PRICES SAVE YOU MONEY 


You Always Get Value Received When You Trade With Us. 
The Quality and Service of Our Goods Are Fully Guaranteed. 








rs 
Mill Ends Get Tombstone Catalog 
og - U. S. Government Before you buy 

e have a limite sup 7 ‘ 
ply of Spotless Asphalt BARB WIRE ee 
Mill Ends. While they I y,+5 1 to 4 spools $1.45 . ae we 
last the prices will be: Lots 5 to 9 Sone. $1.40 monument get 
1-Ply Spotless ...$1.19 J} Lots 10 to 34 spools..........$1.35 . saglik wage. 
2-Ply Spotless ...$1.45 Lots 35 to 99 spools.... $1.25 It illustrates and 
3-Ply Spotless ...$1.70 Made of two No. 12% wires with 4 describes yrs hes y 
Material to cover 100 sq. point barbs, spaced 3 inches apart, different designs 
feet in each roll. Nails wound on 40-rod spools. Is not gal- and contains 
and cement to apply. vanized but is just as it left the many good sug- 
factory except that it has become zestions as to in- 
Slate Sutaset slightiy rusty, so we dipped each pot era ha 

mill spool in elastic black paint. Weight Din sign 

in the plain roll in a, or —-. 58 to 60 Tbs. per spool. pane, S80. 

Will save you big money, 














THE SPOTLESS CO. 


Richmond, Virgina. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


A Fighting Message to Pea- 


nut Farmers 
By T. E. BROWNE 


ROM all evidence and reports com- 

ing in from the peanut belt, it is 

quite evident that the fight for su- 
premacy in the handling of the peanut 
crop in Eastern Carolina and Virginia 
is in full force. The 
questions at issue 
are these: 

Who has a right 
to say how the prod- 
uct of the labor of 
the peanut farmers 
shall be distributed? 
Shall it be the farm- 
ers themselves or 

» shall it be the clean- 

MB. BROWNB ers who have _here- 
tofore absolutely controlled the distrib- 
uting end? 

It has been seen by those who have 
studied the cooperative marketing situ- 
ation ever since the beginning of the 
Peanut Exchange that this fight had to 
come—and that it would take the spirit 
of sacrifice and perseverance on the part 
of the farmers to win. 


Cleaners Will Fight for Control 


HE peanut cleaning business of 

Southeastern Virginia during the 
past decade has been one of the most 
profitable businesses of that section of 
the country. Men have grown immense- 
ly wealthy by simply taking the farm- 
ers’ peanuts, cleaning and distributing 
them. By this simple process they 
have made far more money than the 
farmers who have labored throughout 
the entire year in the growing of the 
crop. It is not human nature for the 
cleaners to sacrifice this opportunity 
without a fight. 

The only thing the growers ask is 
that the cleaners make a clean, open, 
above-board fight. There is no doubt 
but that the peanut farmers are ready 
and willing to fight it out. One ac- 
quainted with them would not pick 
them for “quitters” in a fight of this 
kind, when they know that all princi- 
ples of right and justice are on their 
side. There is no argument based on 
equity and justice against the principle 
of the Exchange. That principle is, 
that the farmers have a right to mer- 
chandise their peanuts just as any other 
individuals or groups of business men. 

Farmers will get nowhere criticizing 
and abusing the cleaners. We would 
all do the same thing in their position 
—that is, we would make a fight to re- 
tain this opportunity for making 
money. The only thing for the farm- 
ers to do is to realize the righteous- 
ness of their position—that the oppo- 
sition’s fight is based purely on selfish- 
that the leaders who are making 





ness; 
the fight are shrewd, intelligent, busi- 
ness men with unlimited capital at 


their disposal; that they will not hesi- 
tate to spend their money to break the 
Exchange at this juncture. And should 
they succeed in breaking it and getting 
full control of peanut marketing, as 
they have had in the past, that the 
growers will pay back to them every 
cent that the cleaners have invested in 
the fight, by selling to them at their 
own low price hereafter. 


‘Farmers Must Fight for Independence 


VERY co6dperative organization that 
has succeeded along the line under- 
lying the Exchange has been forced to 
make the same fight that the peanut 
growers now have forced upon them, 
and wherever they have been willing to 
make the sacrifice and stick it out, 
they have won economic independence. 
Every grower of peanuts in the belt 
should put his shoulder to the wheel, 
induce others to join the ranks,. buy 
stock of the new issue for the purpose 
of enlarging the cleaning business, and 
if necessary, be willing to sacrifice the 
balance due on peanuts in the hands of 
the exchange, over and above the ad- 
vance already forwarded. 

It is quite generally believed that the 
advance the Exchange has been able 
to make on 1921 peanuts is as much as 
the average price that farmers would 
have received if the exchange had not 
been in existence. The facts are that 
the farmers of the peanut belt could 
well afford to sacrifice the entire 1921 





crop in order to win this fight and gain 
economic independence because, if such 
a thing were possible as failure, the 
cleaners in the future will be even 
more severe and heartless than in the 
past. 


Absolutely Necessary to Hold Down 
Acreage 


Or thing that is absolutely essential 
for the support of the peanut mar- 
keting organization for 1922 is that the 
growers limit their crop. Nothing will 
tend more to strengthen the hands of 
the opposition and weaken the Ex- 
change than to produce an enormous 
crop in 1922, taxing the ability of the 
Exchange to handle it, and making it 
possible for the cleaners to secure from 
independent growers sufficient peanuts 
to keep them running. The growers in 
every county should take it upon them- 
selves to see to it that the acreage is 
reduced, that other farmers are in- 
duced to join, and that the quality of 
this year’s crop be far above the aver- 
age. It is much more profitable to 
take a smaller acreage, thoroughly 
prepare the soil, and plant plenty of 
seed at first planting in order to get a 
good stand, thus avoiding replanting. 
Nothing so injures the quality of pea- 
nuts as to have a large per cent of im- 
mature nuts, which is invariably the 
result of replanting. 


It is the time for the highest degree 
of intelligence to be applied to the 
growing of the peanut crop, and for 
the most determined spirit of persever- 
ance and sacrifice in the support of the 
efforts of the codperative exchange for 
profitable marketing. 


Editorial Comment.—As a 
grower himself, Mr. Browne is one of 
the best informed men on conditions 
confronting growers in E astern North 
Carolina and Southeastern Virginia. The 
great cleaning intere sts are indeed de- 
termined to keep their strangle-hold on 
the growers. It is simply up to the pea- 
nut farmers to fight and fight and keep 
on fighting until they have indeed “made 
themselves masters of their own indus- 
try.” No price is too great to pay for 
that victory. 


peunut 


Any Root-knot on Your Place? 


iy? you ever go out in the field where 
cotton was doing rather badly and 
pull up a stalk to find the roots all knot- 
ted and gnarled? Root-knot, sometimes 
called big-root, is caused by an insect 
known as the nematode or eelworm. The 
nematodes are eel-like but so small as 
to be invisibie to the naked eye. They 
move about in the soil until they find a 
tender feeding-root on some susceptible 
plant. 


When many roots of the same plant 
are attacked the trouble becomes serious, 
in that the diseased condition of the 
roots retards the movement of food and 
drink from the soil to the needy parts of 
the plant. The plants become dwarfed, 
wilt readily, in hot, dry weather, and 
show lack of vigor. 


If it stopped at that, it wouldn’t be 
quite so bad. But far too often such 
soils are also infected with germs caus- 
ing wilt, a disease to which the same 
crops are usually subject. The nematode 
damage leaves open wounds which make 
it much easier for the wilt germs to get 
into the plant. This combination of trou- 
ble usually results in severe crop loss. 


If you have fields badly infested with 
nematodes, you will do well to avoid 
planting any of the following crops on 
those areas: Alfalfa, clover, cotton, cow- 
pe as (except Iron, Brabham, and hybrids 

f Whippoorwill ‘crossed on Iron), field 
oa flax, pumpkin, soy beans, sugar beet, 
sugar cane, sweet potato, tobacco, vetch, 
asparagus, bean, cantaloupe, carrot, cel- 
ery, cucumbers, eggplant, garden beet, 
garden pea, Irish potato, lettuce, musk- 
malian, okra, onion, pepper, salsify, spin- 
ach, strawberry, tomato, catalpa, cherry, 
fig, mulberry, peach, pecan. 

The following crops are only slightly 
affected by nematodes, if ever: 

Barley, beggarweed, Brabham cowpea, 
corn, crab grass, Iron cowpea, peanut, 
pearl millet, red top, rye, sorghum, wheat, 
timothy, velvet beans, oats. 
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send your name end 
| Just address, no money 
and | wiii send this em- 


voile waist to you, 
: You don’t pay one 
penny until they 
are delivered b7 
) the postinan, 







“3 ~ 
7 This ia a wonderful o - 
’ tunity of savin about $2 
™ on this akirt and waist. 


Embroidered 
Skirt and Waist 


| The skirt is 
imade of 
hea 









wash and iron perfectly. 
i Has | girdle belt and 
<;two serviceable pockets 
trimmed with buttons. 
The entire bottom of skirt 
is encircled with a hand- 









some 5s jes em- 
broidery. Colors : : Old 
Rose, Copenhagen biue 
3 3 E | A Ln 22 to 86 
. 68 waist m . 

to 40 inches length. The waist is made of good aualite 
voile. Collar and front trimmed with lace. Yength 
sleeves. Color: White. Sizes: 32 to 46 bust. the waist 
and skirt must be ordered together. The skirt alone is 





worth the price we ask, so you are getti 
absolutely free. Be sure to give muwa 


Delivery Free 2st 24 your name and ad- 


. ‘= —no money. 
skirt and waist arrive, pay the postman S80 for 
them.. We have paid the delivery charges. If you 
don’t find them all you expected, send them back 
and I will cheerfully refund your money at once. 
Could anything be fairer? Order by No, 63. 


Walter Field Co., Dept. K-1039, Chicago 


























AUTO OWNERS WANTED 


To introduce the best automobile 
tires in the world. Made under 
our new and exclusive Internal 
Hydraulic Expansion Process 
‘i that eliminates Blow-out— Stone- 
| Bruise—Rim-Cut and enables us to 
sell our tires under a 


10,000 Mile Guarantee 


We want an agent in every com- 
}/ munity to use and introduce these 
} wonderful tires at our astonishingly 
} low prices to all motor car owners. 
jy Write for booklet describing this new 
ij process and explaining our amazing 
#7 introductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 


Dept.i23-Chicaga Sanfrancisco Pottstown, Pa 














Your premises en- 
closed with Cyclone 
Lawn Fence reflect 
your thrift and pro- 
gressiveness; also 
your pride in your 
home, 

Affords effective property 
protection. against out 
siders, Made of heavy 
galvanized wire in hand- 
some designs; strong and 
durable. For complete 
satisfaction and econoiny 4H 
be sure to buy Cyclone 
Write Dept. K600 for our 
1922 catalog. 

Cyclone Fence Company 
aukegan, Illinois 


SEE YOUR DEALER 











Ditch, Terrace 
Special Offer 
] 9,25 MARTIN <*4 


Farm Ditchers and Graders 
FREE — Get This Offer 

Y Cut new ditches for drainage or irrigation, 
clean old ones, build best field terraces. For 
horses or tractor, You may get a MARTIN 
without cost this year. Write for our offer. 
Prices slashed. 


OwensboroDitcher & Grader Co. 


Sex 33) Owensboro, Ky. 





A LUXURIOUS SEDAN 
The Wonderful ALL- 
YEAR CAR — Electric 
STARTER and LIGHTS 


= 
= fa] & 


eo § 3 f 
(S) Aachool girl of 6 


l4recently won Auto 


valuable prizes and bundreds of Cash 
body Wins! So easy you will Be po Ak Wot: 


dan! Other 


many Autos. Why not you? Send you mswer to 
Ford Willson, Mgr, 141 W, Ohio St, Dept. (675 Chicago, mM, 











BUGGIES WAGONS 

HARNESS SEWING MACHINES 

90-Day Free Trial! Unlimited Guarantee. 
Write tday for Free catalog showing reduced prices. 
SUMMERS BUGGY CO., Barnesville, Ga. 


oO m4 s like hungry wolves, an 
Zz Fish Bite sooo Pecks ek 
° * : Magic-lish-Lure. 
Best Fish Bait ever discovered. Keeps you busy 
» pulling them out {. Box Free to introduce 
our new fish and animal traps. Write us to-day. 


J.F.GREGORY: Dept. 3, Lebanon, Mo. 






















| about $12 apiece, however, the remain- 
jing 51 brought $625. 





| HOW FARMERS MAKE EXTRA 
MONEY 





Money From Walnut Goodies 





LOOKED about for some _ possible 
way to make a little money that | 
could call my own. The egg. butter, and 
chicken money goes for groceries, which 


it should do. 

We had six sacks of walnuts which we 
gathered last fall. I wrote to a candy 
factory in Atlanta and asked if they 
would buy walnut goodies. They wrote 
me they would like as many as 50 pounds 
and would pay 55 cents a pound for them. 
I didn’t have near that many but I re- 
plied asking if they would buy as small 
amount as 20 or 25 pounds. They wrote 
they would take that amount, paying 60 
cents a pound, and to send a sample. 

I sent a small sample by return mail 
and in their reply they said they would 
pay 65 cents a pound, giving no reason 
for the advance either time. 

It took me about a week of spare time, 
after doing all my house work, to pick 
out 16 pounds. One sack was faulty and 
some were small, so I didn’t have so 
many as I thought. For those 16 pounds 
I got $10.15 after paying parcel post on 
package, perfectly clear money of my 
own. It was done in spare time, a little 
tedious but not tiresome. 

It wasn’t very much, but every little 
bit helps. Anyway, it has been suffi- 
cient for a little while for the small ex- 
tras I wanted, until maybe I. can see 
my way clear to earn other small amounts 
for things that I may see we need or 
want. 

I think this would be a good way for 
children to earn some spending money 
of their own. Most all farms have sev- 
eral walnut trees on them, and I imagine 
there would always be a sale for the 
goodies at any nearby, candy company 
If the walnuts are not hulled the nuts 
won't get strong for several years. 
Those two years old are as fresh as 
those of last season. 


MRS. W. B. J. 


Beating the One-crop System 


| HAVE made but one light bale of 
cotton in tke last 10 years. I have 
grown and sold truck, sweet potatoes, 
[rish potatoes, sugar cane, and syrup; 
also pork, chickens and eggs, and | 
wouldn’t go back to the one-crop sys- 
tem and grow cotton if all the weevils 
were to leave and never return 

Someone may say, well, I can grow 
truck but I find no market for it. Well, 
[ sell everything I have to sell at good 
and that in a small country 
town. I don’t wait for someone to 
hunt me up to buy my produce, I hunt 
a buyer. And if a person has first- 
grade produce and gets to market early 
while it is fresh, and then always is 
honest, truthful, and polite, he can sell 
a lot of truck at good prices and be 
independent of Mr. Boll Weevil. 

W. F. FLOWERS. 


prices, 


Profit in Raising Turkeys 





RETURN of $1,525 from turkeys in | 
two seasons was obtained by an 
Oklahoma woman in spite of heavy 
losses in her flock, due to conditions that 
might not occur elsewhere. The Greer 
County extension agent convinced her 
that it would pay to follow the advice 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the State Agricultural | 
College, and substitute purebreds for her | 
scrub stock. He also gave her informa- | 
tion on the management of her flock. 
She started with 10 hens and 1 tom of 
the Mammoth Bronze variety. From 
these she raised 122 young turkeys, but 
lost 50 of them in a sudden hail storm. 
The rest she sold as breeders, advertising 
them in a farm journal. They netted her 
$900, or an average of $12.50 each. 
This year she started with the same 
number of breeders and obtained 145 
young poults. Unfortunately one of the 
farm hogs was fond of turkey, and de- 
stroyed all but 51 of the flock before the 
depredations were traced to him, At 





Other instances of successful turkey 





|of Greer County show a total profit of 
| $2,418.90 on the sale of 210 turkeys and 


| of Agriculture. 


raising reported by the extension agent 


12 dozen eggs out of 226 turkeys in dif- 
ferent flocks.—United States Department 
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Go to the néarest 
Atlas DEALER and 
ask him for the book, 
“Concrete on the 
Farm,” a practical 
handbook about ce- 
ment construction. 
The Atlas DEALER is 
always ready to help 
you; or write us for 
your copy of “Con- 
crete on the Farm.” 















EAR by year the output of 


cement in the United States 
increases. 


Due to three reasons: 


First: Its durability is 
measured by centuries—not 
years. 


Second: Its upkeep — for 
repairs, painting, etc., is prac- 
tically nothing. 

Third: It can be handled 
by unskilled labor. 


Due to the last reason, Concrete 
is the best material suited to 
farm use. 


Whether you want to build a 
circular silo, a rectangular garage 
or a plain, unadorned fence post, 
Concrete will serve your purpose 
best. And you can accomplish 
the building with your own efforts 
or the efforts of your hired men, 
without calling in the aid of high 
priced experts. 


Ask your DEALER for ATLAS 
Portland Cement and get the tech- 
nical aid furnished by the Atlas 
Portland Cement Company. The 
experience cf skilled engineers, 
trained experts, is freely offered to 
you. Instructions for mix- 
ing, practical hints about forms, 
moulds, are yours for the asking. 


—for the Atlas Portland Cement 
Company prides itself as much on 
the quality of its services as it does 
on the quality of its cement. “The 
standard by which all other makes 
are measured.” 


THE ATLAS 


PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


New York Chicago Birmingham Boston 
Philadelphia St. Louis Des Moines Dayton 
Kansas City Omaha 












Weekly for 
‘Nos Canounu. Sours Canouma & Visonaa 


= Founded by L. L. Polk, 1886, in Winston, 
and temporarily published there. Established in Raleigh 1888. 


“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads it or not.” 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 
The Progressive Farmer Company, 


(incorporated in Raleigh, 1908, under the laws of North Carolina.) 
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Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 
(lf you mention The Progressive Farmer) 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 

ments RELIABLE. in writing advertisers and 

ordering goods the subscriber says, “Il saw your 
advertisement im The Progressive Farmer,” and will 
report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within 
thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost 
price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate 
of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results 
from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertis- 
ing columns. We cannot try to adjust mere trifling 
disputes between reliable business houses and their 
patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover ad- 
vertising of real estate, because buyers should per- 
sonally investigate lands before purchasing. 











HE Federal Land Bank at Columbia, S. C., which 

stopped receiving applications for new loans last 
November, has now received an additional allotment 
of funds. Consequently North Carolina and South 
Carolina farmers wishing to borrow on land security 
now have a new chance. Look up the rules and 
regulations in our “Reference Special”—or write 
direct to the Columbia office. 


PPRECTOR W. W. Long of the South Carolina 
Extension Service, is wisely -urging farmers to 
pay out no money for any device for controlling boll 
weevils until such device is first tested out by agri- 
cultural department authorities. He offers to make 
a test of any such “contraptions,” but the agents 
prefer to avoid such tests, it seems. Better consult 
your county agent before investing in any such 
inventions. 


jie of our Progressive Farmer agents came into 
our office the other day and said he had found a 
new motto which had helped him a lot in making 
continued progress with his work. It was a clip- 
ping he had found somewhere and as he got it out 
of his pocketbook and showed it to us, it occurred 
to us that it would be a good thing to pass on to 
farmers. Here it is: 


“Start each morning with the determination 
that you will make that day a record day, and if 
you fail, note your mistakes, and come back to- 
morrow morning with a fresh determinaticn 
that you will beat yesterday’s record. Of course 
you will make mistakes, but that is only hu- 
man; the only wrong is in making the same 
mistake twice. 


ae A conversation the other day Mr. J. W. Fox, the 
well-known Mississippi cotton planter and cotton 
expert, gave us some interesting facts covering his 
experience in poisoning the boll weevil last year. On 
a 980-acre plantation an average of three sprayings 

cost a total of $2.71 per acre, all expenses being 
counted except rent of mules. “In the outer edges, 

he said, “the cost was $7.50 per acre. But this $7.50 
expenditure doubled the yield of crop. On 30 such 
acres sprayed seven times the average yield was 340 
pounds of lint per acre, and on 40 acres left un- 
sprayed the average yield was only 170 pounds per 
acre.” Mr. Fox believes the use of arsenate will 
pay on fields producing two-thirds of a bale or more 
per acre. He also insists upon big fields as one of 
the most important weevil-remedies. “Make fields 
as big as possible—and this means drainage so you 
can square out the ragged corners.” 


BEAePER'S Magazine is now printing the post- 
humous autobiography of John Burroughs, the 
gifted and beloved writer on nature subjects. In it 
he confesses that he and his brothers on the farm 
often lost a lot of money by inability to say “No” to 
agents and sharpers. Says John Burroughs: 


“Only a year or two ago a lightning-rod man 
made my brother Curtis and his son John have 
his rods put upon their barn against their wills. 
They did not want his rods, but could not say no 
with enough force. He simply held them up and 
made them take his rods, willy-nilly. Curtis had 
maps, books, washing machines, etc. forced 
upon him in the same way.” 


Unfortunately what was true of Curtis Burroughs 
has also been true of many other farmers North and 
In dealing with traveling agents it is a_ good 


South. 











idea to remember John Plowman’s saying: “Learn 
to say no. It will be of more use to you than the 
ability to read Latin.” 


EREA College, in Kentucky, has recently inaugu- 

rated a “Department of Fireside Industries.” 
This effort to develop native crafts in our Southern 
mountain sections deserves encouragement not only 
in Kentucky but all over the South. As the Spring- 
field Republican says: 

“Not only weaving, in which many of the 
mountain women already excel, but basket 
making, wood-carving, leather work, pottery- 
making, and other handicrafts are to be taught 
and developed. It is not difficult to imagine the 
rise eventually of an industry of-an extent and of 
the individual quality which mark for instance, 
the industry of the mountaineers of Switzer- 
land. It could not fail to mean the gradual dis- 
appearance of many of the ills which now char- 
acterize the region.” 


N CONNECTION with our advice to correspond- 

ents elsewhere On this page, there is just one 
more thing that ought to be said. It is this: Just 
because your first article or two may not be printed, 
do not hesitate to write again whenever you have 
some definite fact or idea to present. In hundreds 
of cases we are unable to print an article not be- 
cause it is not in every way worthy and well writ- 
ten, but simply because it has reached us just a 
little too late, or somebody else has made the same 
point or given the same information in an article 
already received or published. We fear that many 
a friend who might have proved a helpful corres 
pondent has neglected to write us again because 
this happened to his first article. A good idea or 
experience of yours presented in The Progressive 
Farmer will be read by nearly a million readers. 
Apart from the reasonable pay we offer for articles, 
it is worth while to go to some trouble to try to help 
sO many people. 


Wonderful Spirit of Peanut Growers 
Wi tie coterat indeed was the spirit shown by 


the codperative peanut growers of Virginia 

and North Carolina in their annual meeting 
at Suffolk last week. Not only did they attend in 
great numbers but realizing that the Association 
needed more capital to achieve real success, they 
authorized a $200,000 loan and subscribed $90,000 on 
the spot. 

It was a wonderful exhibition of faith in the cause 
of codperative marketing and a determination to let 
no opposition intimidate the signers. 

Now another great meeting is scheduled for Suf- 
folk, Saturday, May 20. Aaron Sapiro is speaker. 
His Ahoskie and Tarboro appointments have been 
called off, but everybody who can should hear him 
in Suffolk. 

Read Mr. T. E. Browne’s letter on page 8 and hear 
Mr. Sapiro Saturday if possible. 


Hints For the Farmer Who Writes 


T IS a good thing that so many thoughtful farm- 

ers are now putting their ideas on paper. Not 

only are the farm papers getting the benefit of 
the experiences of the best farmers all over the land, 
but farmers are more and more making themselves 
heard in their county and city papers. This is as it 
should be. There should be more farm news in lo- 
cal papers and more farm views in city papers. lf 
more farmers would write to the dailies, for exam- 
ple, giving the farmer’s side of problems discussed, 
city folks would come to a much better under- 
standing of farm problems. 


Just now we should like to offer a few sugges- 
tions to the farmer who writes. And while we shall 
offer these suggestions from the viewpoint of The 
Progressive Farmer, most of the same principles ap- 
ply in the case of any publication. Here is what we 
would say to the farmer who writes: 

1. Have something to say. Write only when you 
have some clear and definite idea, fact, or experi- 
ence to report. It is our constant aim to have every 
paragraph in The Progressive Farmer meaty, in- 
forming, thought-provoking, and to eliminate as far 
as possible, every paragraph that is merely wordy. 

2. Say it simply. Too many people when they sit 
down to write for a publication forget their every- 
day farm language and try to use bigger and longer 
words than usual. This is a great mistake. Every 
correspondent should try to use the shortest, sim- 
plest, plainest, everyday words he can use that will 
effectively carry his meaning. The object of your 
writing should be to get your message to the great- 
est possible number of readers. If you make your 





thought so plain that the man who has had the 
least schooling understands you, the man who has 
had most schooling will certainly not fail to get 
your meaning.—but the reverse of this proposition 
is not true. Write as simply as you would talk. 

3. Say it briefly. Every paper in the land is anx- 
Make your article as con- 
cise as possible in the first instance, and then never 


ious for shorter articles. 


fail to look it over and cut out every sentence or 
word that is not really necessary to make the pre- 
cise point you wish to make. 

4. Say it ahead of time. Just as the farmer must 
begin preparing for weeks ahead of planting time, 
so the editor must begin planning weeks ahead of 
time in order to have any issue what it ought to be. 
It also takes a great deal of time to get typesetting 
done, electrotypes made, and papers printed. We 
begin work on every issue of The Progressive 
Farmer therefore two weeks or more ahead of the 
date of issue. The correspondents who help us 
most and who are surest of getting their articles 
printed, are those who think ahead, look ahead, and 
send us articles two to four weeks ahead of the time 
when they ought to be published. 


5. Last but not least, write plainly and do not 
crowd your pages. We wish every correspondent 
who can possibly do so would have his articles type- 
written (double spaced) either by himself or by 
some friend—but we do not insist on this, of course, 
because we do not want to miss the help and experi- 
ence of thousands of readers who do not find it con- 
venient to have their letters typewritten. Do not 
fail to write just because you have no typewriter, 
but do try to write just as plainly as possible, avoid 
crowding the pages, leaving a margin of white 
space on the left of the sheet and leaving a plenty 
of white space between the lines. 

These are the five rules but the greatest of these 
is brevity. The short, pointed, concise, meaty arti- 
cle is a joy to the editor’s heart. 


What Do You Plant in the Corn? 


OMPARATIVELY -few folks leave corn planted 
C0 long without planting something in with 

it. In the old days it was cowpeas over most 
of the Cotton Belt and beggarweed in the Coastal 
Regions. Then the beggarweed gave way largely 
to velvet beans. And in cowpea territory soy beans, 
velvet beans, and peanuts have been crowding for- 
ward in a greater and greater encroachment on the 
cowpea. 

Farmers who have practiced planting legume 
crops in corn admit that it pays. They find they 
can grow an extra crop in with corn without appre- 
ciably lowering the yield of the corn, provided they 
don’t try to overdo the thing. They find they can 
use the extra crop to furnish extra grazing af- 
ter the corn is removed. Or, they can use it as 
a source of seed supply for the next year. And in 
either case, it is of great benefit as a builder of bet- 
ter soil and of better corn yields the following year. 

Cowpeas are always good. But in many sections 
it is very difficult to get a good crop of seed. With 
the exception of the Iron and Brabham varieties, 
cowpeas are very susceptible to root-knot and wilt. 
They had better not be planted on land infested 
with those troubles. 

Soy beans are coming more and more into general 
use. There are many good varieties well suited to 
conditions in practically all parts of the South. They 
are not subject to weevil damage in the way that 
cowpeas are. In many sections they are better than 
cowpeas for grazing. But they, too, are susceptible 
to root-knot and wilt and should not be planted on 
infested land. They produce an abundance of for- 
age and are much more certain to produce a good 
crop of seed than are cowpeas. 

Velvet beans are valuable for their abundant pro- 
duction of forage. They are also good seed produc- 
ers. They offer splendid late fall grazing. They are 
not susceptible to root-knot and wilt and should be 
used in preference to cowpeas and soy beans on in- 
fested land. 

Some folks plant peanuts in corn to furnish graz- 
ing for hogs. Pumpkins planted in the corn in May 
will not be likely to be in the way much before lay- 
ing-by time. Pumpkins are not well suited to any- 
thing but rich land. Planting pumpkins doesn’t help 
the land. It merely gives you an extra crop from 
the same acre. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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By CLARENCE POE 


FARM NOTES 








Making the Fields Look Well 


OHN RUSKIN, I believe it was, once said, “There 
is no bad weather; there are only different kinds 





of good weather.” 

J suppose we might say the same thing about the 
different the the farm where 
really good farming is practiced. I used to think 
that early rather unattractive 
season on the the 
still largely bare of life and color, and nature still 
In traveling 


seasons of 


year on 


very spring was a 
land was 


farm—the time when 


adorned with the drab garb of winter. 
over the country this spring, however, I have taken 
a great deal of pleasure in the appearance of the 


unplanted fields themselves. Farmers are giving so 


much attention to making their fields really 
attractive—cleaning up hedgerows, clearing out the 
ragged corners, getting rid of gullies and galled 


places and rocks a id sprouts, and especially in get- 
ting their fields well harrowed after breaking. 

It is in harrowing, I believe, that the greatest 
improvement is being made. Our farmers seem to 
be at last discovering the real value of the harrow 
(and clod-crusher where it is needed), and are tak- 
ing a rea the of their fields. 
And certainly there is as much difference between 


1 pride in appearance 
the appearance of a rough, cloddy seedbed and one 
reharrowed as there is 
scrub animal 
this 


thoroughly harrowed and 
between the 
prize-winning purebred. It is 
to the care of the fields that is making it a delight to 


see even the unplanted fields of progressive South- 


appearance of a and a 


new attention 


ern farmers at this time. 

On Hilltop Farm this year the men have seemed 
to feel in more than usual degree this spirit of pride 
in the appearance of the fields that is sweeping over 
the South—although it takes a long time to bring up 
a run-down farm to the point where it may fairly 
be called a thing of beauty. 


° ° 
Spring Work on Hilltop Farm 

N PLANTING our crops this year we are arrang- 

ing some fertilizer experiments. Every farmer 

should make a few simple tests to determine 
whether or not he is feeding his crops just what they 
need on his particular type of soil. Intelligent fer- 
tiizing pays, but there are a great many farmers 
who simply “fertilize from force of habit,” as some- 
one has said, and without discretion. 

The hog pasture crops looking 
promising in spite of the exceptionally dry weather 
that prevailed after they were sowed and after our 
alfalfa was sowed, and surprisingly good stands of 


iall-sowed are 


both were obtained. 


Stripping clover seed is next in order with us. 
1 ¢ e e 

Moré farmers should have their clover-seed strippers 
This would no doubt result 


acreages of clover year after year. 


and save their own seed. 
in larger 

We are also making further tests with thick spac- 
ing of cotton. 
erable to the idea, as they seem to have been in nine 
Cases out of ten all over the South. 


Previous experiments have been fav- 


little matter that mentioned 
meidentally has been the filling up of an old well. 
It ought to be against the law for anybody to leave 
an old well on his place without adequately fencing 
It off. A 
Morning Jost a pair of fine mules last year by their 
falling int 


Another might be 


friend of mine who was in the office this 
into an old well on his place, and I recently 
traveled on a road along which two other fine mules 
had found death in the same way. 


The Steady Improvement of Country 
Schools 


HAVE had something to say in previous years 
abqut the need for improvement in our country 
Schools, as illustrated by conditions in some of the 


‘ountry schools around my own farm. 


This time I wish to say something about the evi- 
dence of improvement in Southern country schools 
ed by what some of the country schools not 
Many miles from Hilltop Farm are doing. 
two of these 


“as evidex ( 
I visited 
chools recently, one with two teachers 


and one with five. In both cases there were local 
organizations of women who worked with the teach- 
betterment of the 


evidences of 


ers and committeemen for the 
school; and in both cases there were 
interest in improving the school-grounds as well as 
the schools themselves. In one district a 
new building was erected last fall and it was esti- 
mated that $250 worth of work had been given free 
The local 


school 


of charge by the men of the community. 
woman’s organization had also raised over $200 by 
giving box parties, plays, a Hallowe’en party, anda 
pie party, while in an entertainment given by “Uncle 
Josh,” the expert fiddler of this section, he donated 
one-fourth of his receipts to the school. 

In both schools 1 was struck by the excellence of 
the singing of the boys and girls. This is one fea- 
ture of school life that should nowhere be neglected. 

In the two-teacher school, the teachers were just 
as earnest and consecrated to their work as could be 
desired. But I could not help contrasting the spirit 
of the school and community with that of the five- 
teacher schoo! where the teachers were no better 
individually but simply had time to give the pupils 
a quality of training that it is impossible to give in 
one-teacher and two-teacher schools. The result was 
that the pupils were evidently much better prepared, 
took more interest in their school work, and the citi- 
zens of the neighborhood showed a pride and inter- 
est in the school that was largely lacking in the two- 
teacher district. In the 
were enough men and women to be a real force 


five-teacher district there 


when they got together—and they were doing things. 





POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“BURIAL OF AN OLD SLAVE” 


LTHOUGH it is little known, this poem, written 
A by the late Walter Malone of Memphis seems to 

us one of the most remarkable and impressive 
in the whole range of Southern literature. It has much 
of the dignity of Gray’s immortal “Elegy” without in 
any way copying the earlier poet. 





Here indeed is reminiscence— 

“Of old, far-off, forgotten things 

And battles long ago.” 
Death here has broken one of the last links that binds 
the South of today to the “Old South” of ante-bellum 
days—the Old South which, with all its defects, yet 
had a certain dignity, romancé, quality, charm, and 
flavor, the exact like of which our human race in all 
the generations to come will never see again. The 
weird music which accompanied the aged Negro to 
his last resting place beside the “Old Marster” he had 
loved and served in the long ago—that music was @ 
dirge not only for a vanished individual but also for a 
vanished age and cra:— 


I.—The Graveyard 
Around me, brambles tangle on the graves, 
And ivy sprays are creeping on the stones; 
Beside one shattered urn a foxglove waves, 
While awe-struck thrushes chirp in undertones 


Outside, a field of broomsedge, waste and bare, 
And thickets of the red and yellow plum, 
And nearer, on the purple thistles there, 
Goldfinches in a brilliant cluster come. 


Here tombstenes hanging sideways to the earth 
By winds ‘and rains are dappled into gray; 

Brown lichens have erased the dates of birth 
And years in which the sleepers passed away. 


Grim sentinel, still facing to the west, 
The old slave-master’s granite headstone 
His young wife and her baby lie at rest 
Where yon wild rose sheds pink and pearly blooms 


looms; 


Almost effaced, you read a young girl’s name; a 
Just sixteen when she died! Here passed away 
The first-born son, who like a triumph came; 
In whgse dead hands Hope crumbled into 


1i1.—The Burial! 


Up yonder lane a strange procession comes, 

And sounds of weird, sweet singing strike the ears; 
Then a shrill fife, and then the Meat of drums, 

A chant that seems the ghost of bygone years, 


clay. 


Ah, many lives have passed since neighbors came, 
Bringing a sleeper to this home to bide; 

gut this gray Negro, last of all the name, 
Hlas sought again his old-time master’s side. 


What childlike faith, that sings of princely palms, 
Of fountai gushing through the fields of green, 

What childlike faith that sings of blissful calms, 
And splendors that no sage has ever seen. 


Strange, a poor Negro in this far-off place, 
Trusting a Friend, sinks in his coffin low, 
Believes that Friend, forgetting not his face, 
Will find him where these weeds and brambles grow. 
* * * 


Rese-breasted grosbeak, lighting on yon limb 
And singing as no bird hath sung before, 
Is it a note of triumph trilled for him, 
The dead slave, free and happy qoeragee’ 


—Walter 


Malons. 
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I was not surprised to find that in this district there 
was a keen interest in codperative marketing, a local 
organization of 70 members being maintained—all 
the community except 11 having 
joined, and the 70 were after the 11. The 
next step at this school will no doubt be the addi- 
tion of a teacher of agriculture and home economics 
under the provision of the Smith-Hughes law. At 
both schools I was glad to find the boys and girls 
interested in club work. 





the farmers in 


out 


Preserve the History of Farms and Com- 
°° 
munities 
OT only did the singing of these country boys 
and girls impress me, but also the excellence of 
their recitations, declamations, and essays—or 
“compositions,” as we used to call them. 

And this leads me to remark that I wish more of 
our country boys and girls would investigate and 
write up the early history of their localities. The 
poem, the “Burial of an Old Slave,” on this page is 
a reminder of the fact that both the slaves and the 
white men and women who knew slavery-days are 
Our older people as well as the boys 
and girls should try to preserve these memories of 
No 
doubt in every neighborhood in the South there are 
old men like an old uncle of mine with whom I talk- 
ed a few days ago whose memories of the old days 


fast dying out. 


the Old South before it is everlastingly too late. 


somebody should set down in writing—incidents 
such as the 500-mile trip that an aunt of his made on 
horseback in pioneer days and a 500-mile horseback 
trip that my grandfather made; reminiscences of 
the former slave who was on my father’s farm when 

first remember (I have the old bill of sale showing 
his value in 1858 at $950), etc., etc. 

I have been especially interested in finding out 
who were the former owners of Hilltop Farm and 
of the old farm where I was reared, going just as 
far back as possible, and every reader would find it 
interesting to do the same thing in the case of the 
farm where he now lives. Pioneer days, slavery 
days, Civil War days, the days of Reconstruction 
and the Ku Klux—on nearly every farm something 
happened in these periods that would be of real 
interest to our generation and future generations if 
these memories are preserved. 

About twenty years ago I took occasion to visit 
an old graveyard and find out everything I could 
from the old people and others around about, about 
the people buried there. It made one of the most 
interesting studies I have ever undertaken and I 
believe a similar line of investigation about some 
old graveyard and people buried there would pro- 
vide material for an interesting essay for almost 
any of our farm boys and girls. And this reminds 
of a very unusual inscription in an ancient 
graveyard about two miles from Hilltop Farm. The 
gravestone gives the name and the dates of birth 
and death of a woman who has Iain there since 1855 
and the headstone as erected by her husband con- 
eludes with this inscription: 

‘Would That I-Had Loved Thee More.” 

] have often wondered whether the husband really 
had not shown his love for his wife as he should 
have done, or whether the inscription is simply an 
evidence of the deep sentiment that made him feel 
that all the wealth of affection he had given her was 
not so muchvas she really deserved. 


me 


At any rate, I am minded to leave this inscription 
in the minds of every Mr. Farmer who read my lIet- 
4er on this general subject last week. 


Favorite Bible Verses 
UT to as many as received him, to them gave he 
power to become the sons of God, even to them 
that believe on his name.—John 1 :12. 
My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou not.— 
Proverbs 1:10. 


A Thought for the Week 


statement that a man is no one’s enemy 
but his own is always untrue. Whoever de- 
grades himself hurts also his family, hi 
neighbors, and his country by his example as we'l 
as by his deeds.—Selected. 


BAD BOOKKEEPING 

A farmer in Missouri ordered a fancy pig from a breeder. 
When the pig arrived it was so small that the farmer sent it 
back with this note: 

“Dear Sir,--From the comparative size of the pig and the 
bill, I am forced to the conclusion that you got them ne@xed 
You should have sent fhe pig by mail and the bil! by ex- 
t ” Warper’s Magazine. 
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Seasonable Suggestions 


[F A new clothes line is boiled before 
using it will not shrink. 





A nicely fitted slip of white sateen is 
excellent for wear under very thin 
dresses. 

Keep the phonograph records where 
they will be free from dust and brush 
them off occasionally with a soft brush, 

The young ducks do not need a great 
deal of water but should have it deep 
enough so that they can wash their 
eyes. 

Floor oil made of one part boiled lin- 
seed oil to three parts turpentine cleans 
and does not darken the floor. Apply 
with a long handled string mop. 

To be their best, English or garden 
peas should be cooked soon after pick- 
ing in a very little water for not more 
than 20 minutes. Do not add salt until 
almost done. 

Have you been to see the dentist in 
the last 12 months? If not, better let 
him look over your teeth and treat any 
trouble before it becomes serious. 

Now that the children have finished 
school work give each one some 
definite daily task to do such as dish- 
washing, bed making or poultry feed- 
ing, but change about every week so 
that they will all have a chance to 
learn everything. And do not forget to 
leave plenty of time for wholesome 
play in the open. 


Mattress Unsafe for Money 


HE bank is the woman’s good friend 

and she should open an account 
there and keep adding to it. The habit 
of tucking a few dollars here and a 
few there is bad. A thousand things 
may happen to it. 

The following is taken from this 
morning’s paper but it might just as 
well be about your savings as his if 
vou keep your money at home. 

“Will Jones, an industrious man, who 
works a farm just outside of town, and 
his wife, Maude, are poorer but wiser 
today from the loss of $810 that went 
up in smoke when their house burned 
last night. 

“They had worked hard and saved 
their money, gradually adding a dollar 
or two to the pile, until quite a tidy 
sum had been stuffed in the old mat- 
tress, which was the only bank they 
trusted. 

“At last they had enough for their 
supreme purpose—that of building an- 
other floor and remodeling their house. 
Today Will intended taking the money 
to M. G. Brown for the lumber, but 
providence acts in queer and mysteri- 
ways, especially for Will and 
Maude, for last night a blaze took their 
entire savings and they now sadly re- 
gret that they had not put it in the 
bank where ‘money is safe from fire,’ 


ous 


or at least where someone else is re- 
sponsible.” 

Had Will and Maude put their 
money in the bank it would have 


grown to the extent of $150 to $200 

It would have been practically safe 
from fire. 

Their lives’ would have been safer 
for thieves are often desperate men. 

It would have been a pleasant ex- 
cuse to go to town to deposit the 
money. 

It would have been an incentive to 
save and for others to help them. 

Will and Maude would have had a 
little home for their declining years. 

“Tt is a wise person who profits by 
the mistakes of others.” 


Mrs. Burgess Buys Curtain Materials 
RS. Burgess stopped her shining 
new fliver at the door of her 
friend, Miss Richards, the interior dec- 
orator. 

“Please, will you come to town with 
me and help me choose curtains for 
my house?” she asked from the door 
way. 

“I should love to go with you if you 


wait for me to dress,” answered Miss 


Richards. 
“And while you dress tell me how 
you made that beautiful curtain for 
your fan light above your front door. 
My door is like that and I have been 
wondering how to curtain it.” 
— 
| FSS — 
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MISS RICHARDS TELLS HOW TO CURTAIN 
THE FAN LIGHT 

















“Tt is not difficult. Net, scrim, madras, 
or some other transparent material is 
usually preferred although as you see 
I have used thin China silk of primrose 
yellow because my hall is dark and 
the light coming through the luminous 
yellow gives an effect of sunshine. In 
any case the most practical and the 
simplest method in curtaining such 
transoms is to have a frame made from 
one and a-half-inch lathing. This frame 
must be the exact shape and size of the 
inside opening and the fabric must be 
carefully tacked in place about the 
curved upper edge and sides and 
drawn in even folds toward the lower 
center, where it is securely fastened. 
It is not hard to take the curtain from 
the frame when it needs to be launder- 
ed. The same material should be em- 
ployed for the side lights at the door. 
A single length of goods should be run 
by a casing on small brass rods set at 
the top and bottom of the openings. 
Colonial windows with the fan transom 
can be treated in the same way.” 


By this time Miss Richards was 
ready and the two women were in the 
car making for town. 


“Do you think it would pay me to 
- a oe ss 
buy ready made curtains?” asked Mrs. 
Burgess. 


“No, for the windows of each room 
should be considered individually. You 
know draperies when carefully chosen, 
designed and put in place are impor- 
tant factors in the general scheme of 
decoration. It is almost impossible to 
find just what is needed ready-made. 
The actual cost of the material is of 
small moment, as some of the most in- 
expensive fabrics are the most efféctive. 
Much depends on the way curtains are 
made and hung: Absolute accuracy of 


measurement and nicety of finish 
essential.” 


are 


“How much material should | allow 
for my windows?” 

“For every window that measures 
more than 18 inches in width two cur- 
tains should be used. The amount of 


fullness is influenced in a measure by 
the texture of the material. In fine nets 
and like materials twice the width of 
the space to be covered will not be too 
much but in using heavier fabrics one 
and a half is good allowance.” 
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CURTAINS OCCUPY -AN_ IMPORTANT 

PLACE IN THE GENERAL SCHEME OF 

DECORATION 
This type of curtaining is equally good for 

bedroom or livingroom, 

“With my plain cream walls what 
kind of curtains would you choose?” 
asked Mrs. Burgess as she surveyed 
the array before her in the department 
store. “And do you think it is neces- 
sary for me to have two sets in all 
my windows or to have all the rooms 
alike?” 

“Of course it is pretty to have glass 
curtains of fine net or sheer muslin 
as well as overdrapes of cretonne or 
other figured goods but it is by no 
means essential. Either may be used 
alone. It looks better from the outside 
if all the downstairs windows are alike 
and all the upstairs curtains are alike. 
That is, not necessarily the same mate- 
rial but hung the same. With your 
plain walls use almost any material 
that is not inharmonious with your 
other furnishings. If your walls are 
figured plain material is best.” 

After considerable shopping Mrs. 
Burgess and Miss Richards decided on 
thin dotted muslin for the upstairs bed- 
room windows. If Mrs. Burgess feels 
like spending the money later she will 
add narrow valances and side draperies 
of gingham or a gay patterned chintz. 

For her livingroom she chose a good 
quality cretonnne on which vivid col- 








OUR PATTERN 











9979—Stout Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 42, 
44, 46, 48, 50. and 52 inches bust 
measure. Size 46 requires 434 yards 
36-inch material with 34 yard 36-inch 
contrasting material. 
9600—Ladies’ Apron.—Cut in sizes 
and 44 inches bust measure. 
requires 2% yards 32-inch 
with 84 yards binding. 
1095—Ladies’ and Misses’ Dress.—Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 


36, 40, 
Size 3% 
material 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
required to fill orders. 
now ready. 








i Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents. 
Price of our Fashion Catalog 10 cents. 
Address Pattern Department, The. Progressive Farmer. 





DEPARTMENT 


Size 36 re- 


inches bust measure. 
quires 27% yards 36-inch material for 
dress and 134 yards 36-inch material 
for guimpe. 


1161—Ladies’ Apron.—Cut in sizes 36, 40, 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 2'4 yards 32-inch material. 


1062—Ladies’ House Dress.—Cut in sizes 


36, 40, and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 4 yards 36-inch 


material with 434 yards binding. 


Ten days 
The summer issue is 








ind gav flowers formed the 
a black ground. She tried 
a good-sized sample of this material by 
a window to be sure the black threads 
did not look rusty when seen in front 
of the light. For her dining room she 
bought Japanese cotton crepe jn a 
lovely jade green, the same shade as 
some of the flowers in the cretonne 
This crepe was a remnant on the dress 
goods counter. Next she bought yp. 
bleached muslin to be banded with the 
cretonne for the sun porch and blue 
and white checked gingham for the 
kitchen and bath room, also some fine 
quality cream net for her door trap. 
som and side lights and for the glass 
doors leading from the dining room to 
the living-room. She got enough ere. 
tonne to upholster some chairs and 
cover her sofa pillows. 


ored birds 


pattern on 


“Pll come next week and help yoy 
make and hang them,” promised Miss 
Richards when Mrs. Burgess left her 
at her door. 


Many Ways to Use Blackberries 


BLACKBERRY PIE.—Pick over and wash 

the berries. For 1 quart berries line 2 
deep pie dishes with good plain pastry; fill 
with blackberries, add % cup sugar to each 
pie, cover with an upper crust and bake # 
minutes in a quick oven. 


Baked Blackberry Pudding.—Beat 3 eggs 
light and stir them into 2 cups milk. Sift! 
quart flour with 2 teaspoons baking powder 
and beat this gradually into the eggs and 
milk. Dredge 3 cups blackberries with flow 
and stir these into the batter. Turn intog 
greased pudding dish and bake covered for | 
hour, then uncover and brown. Serve with: 

Hard Sauce.—Work 2 tablespoons butter 
and 1 cup sugar to a white cream, then beat 
in the juice of a lemon and a pinch of nut 
meg. Set in a cold place until needed, 

Batter Pudding with Blackberries.—1 pint 
milk, 3'4 cups flour, 3 eggs, % teaspoon salt, 
1 tablespoon melted butter, 2 teaspoons bak- 
ing powder, 1 pint blackberries. Beat the 
eggs light; add milk, then the flour and beat 


until smooth; add butter, melted, salt and 
baking powder. Drain berries, dredge with 
flour, stir them into the pudding and tum 
into a greased pudding mold. Cover, stand 
in a pot of boiling water and boil continu 
susly for 3 hours. If the water evaporates 
in pot replenish with boiling water. Serve 
with: 

Fairy Butter.—'™% cup butter, 1 cup sugar, 
1 teaspoon vanilla, whites 2 eggs. Beat the 
butter to a cream, add gradually the sugar, 


beat until very light; add the whites, one at 
a time and beat all until light and frothy, 
then add gradually the flavoring and beat 
again. Heap on a dish, sprinkle lightly with 
grated nutmeg and set away in a cool place 
to harden, 


Blackberry Flummery.—1 cup blackberries, 
1 pint water, 2 tablespoons corn starch, sugat 


to taste. Boil berries and water slowly 
minutes. Moisten the corn starch in a little 
cold waiter, stir it into the boiling berries, 


stir carefully until it thickens, take from the 
fire, add the sugar and turn out to ¢00. 
Serve cold with cream and sugar. 


Blackberry Sponge.—'% box gelatin, % cup 
sugar, 4 pint blackberry juice, 4 eggs, 1 pint 
boiling water. Soak the gelatin in % cup 
cold water, pour over it the boiling watet, 


add sugar and stir until dissolved; add black 
and strain into a bowl. Set away 
to cool, stirring occasionally. Then beat to 
a stiff froth with a dover egg beater, add 
well beaten whites of eges and_ beat‘ until 
smooth; turn into a pudding mold to harden. 
Serve with a boiled custard made of the ¢g8 
yolks. 

Blackberry Jam.—To 1 quart blackberrits 
put 3 cups sugar; put sugar and fruit on the 
fire together and stew until very thick, sti 
ring all the time. Put in sterilized jars and 
seal tight. 

Blackberry Jelly.—For jelly select fruit that 
is a little under ripe. Heat the berries, press 
and strain the juice through a bag. Boil 
sugar and juice 12 minutes or until jellying 
point is reached, fill into tumblers and 8 
when cold. 

Canned Blackberries.—Pick over and wash 
by pouring water over the berries but do net 
allow them to soak in water, drain and pack 
into sterilized jars, shaking down to insure 3 
full pack. Fill with syrup made by boiling? 
cups sugar with 2 cups water for 3 minutes 
put on rubbers and adjust jar lids loosely: 
Place on rack in canner and surround wit 
cold water. Bring to the boil and boil 2 
minutes, remove and seal tight immediately: 

Blackberry Vinegar.—Put 2 quarts black: 
berries into a stone jar and pour over them 
1 quart good cider vinegar. Cover and let 


berry juice 


stand 2 days, then drain off the liquid without 
mashing the berries, pour the liquid ovet a 
quart of fresh fruit and stand as before. ¥ 
this once more and after the last time — 
bag. 


through a muslin Now add 1 p? 
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every pint of this liquid, boil slow 


engar to 
} minutes, skim, let stand 15 minutes and 
bottle and seal. 


Note:—Dewberries may be used in any oj 


the above recipes. 


Bountiful Hospitality With Home- 
raised Products 


W* LIVE in a thinly settled com- 
munity. All of our neighbors with 
the exception of one or two families, 
live from one to four miles distant, 
therefore we are not overrun with com- 
pany, and certainly appreciate anyone 
that happens in or that we invite. We 
try to make it so pleasant they will want 
to come again. 

Having all our meats, fruits, vegeta- 
bles, milk, honey, etc., raised at home we 
can set an unexpected guest down to the 
table without feeling any embarrassment. 
When the hostess is at ease the guest 
feels welcome. With just a. little care 
each day the house is always ready to 
receive any one. 

I try to find something to give or lend 
to every person, white or black, that 
comes to our home; there is always 
something, a vegetable, flower, paper, 


book or magazine. 
FARMER’S WIFE. 


Lace Curtains a Mistake 


BOUGHT expensive lace curtains for 

every window in the house except the 
kitchen. They have become a bugbear. 
Children must be asked not to handle 
them for fear they will become soiled. 
When I open my windows I must care- 
fully pin back the curtains or they will 
flutter in the breeze until as limp as 
cheese cloth. 

If I try to iron them I will ruin them 
so I must stretch them on _ curtain 
stretchers which is a tedious piece of 
work, yet I dare not leave it to anyone 
else to do. 

My neighbors praise the beauty of my 
curtains and compliment my _ keeping 
them so nice, but there are many pretty 
inexpensive curtain materials like scrim, 
voile, marquisette and dotted swiss on 
the market that would have brought me 
as much pleasure and lots less work. 

OLGA. 
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Study Home Economics 

aE girl who takes a course in home 

economics is preparing herself to be 
the best of housewives and at the same 
time learning a well-paid profession. 
There are many fine positions open to 
the graduate of a school of home eco- 
nomics; she may become a teacher, a 
home demonstration agent, one of the 
experts employed by large manufactur- 
ing plants or take up any one of a num- 
ber of other splendid types of work. 

Yet when, or if, she marries, she has 
both scientific and practical knowledge 
of housekeeping at her finger tips. She 
knows how to plan her work so as to 
accomplish the most with least effort 
and in the shortest time. She knows 
how to furnish her home, select and 
cook her meals, care for her babies, 
make her own clothes; in fact, how best 
to do all a farm wife’s work. 

If you have no special taste, want to 
support yourself for awhile and yet ex- 
“0 some day to marry, solve the prob- 
em by taking a home economics course. 
It will not be wasted if you stay at home 
with Father and Mother. 

STUDENT. 


Concentrate on Self-support 


GIRL should ask herself the follow- 
ing questions: Is there any possi- 
bility that I shall never marry? Will it 
ever become necessary for me to assist 
my husband in making a living? What 
if I should be left a widow and depend- 
ent on my own resources? To the, first 
question the unavoidable answer is in the 
affirmative. It is possible. Very often 
when a girl thinks she will soon be mar- 
ried, circumstances change plans. She 
might say that her parents would con- 
tinue to support her; she cannot always 
depend upon this, though. The last two 
{uestions are also very practical and de- 
serve serious consideration. 

Though most of a girl’s time is con- 
centrated on preparation fer self-sup- 
Port, the other side need not go neglect- 
ed. If the girl has the right kind of 
mother, she will be taught in the home 
the things most essential to a good wife 
and mother. fe a oO 
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Bark and Enamel 


WVHEN you cultivate a young orchard, you take par- 
ticular care not to scrape the bark off the trees. For 
when the bark is scratched or broken insects and plant dis- 
eases can enter to destroy or decay the tender tissue beneath. 
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The enamel of your teeth—the outer covering—protects 
the soft part in much the same way as bark protects the 
tree. Care should be taken not to damage the enamel by “scratching” or 
“scouring” it with a harsh, gritty tooth paste. The U.S. Public Health 


Service recommends using a dentifrice which is free from harsh grit. 


COLGATE’S 


Cleans Teeth the Right Way 


“Washes” and Polishes— 
Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 


Colgate’s contains a specially prepared fine chalk. It has no harsh grit, no 


strong drugs or chemicals. The refreshing, delicious flavor makes tooth 


brushing a pleasure after each meal. 


More dentists recommend Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
than any other dentifrice. Since 1806 Colgate has made 
reliable products which every farm family likes. J 


P COLGATE 
& CO. 


4 Farm Household, 
Dept. 93 












199 Fulton Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


Please send me samples 
of the following arti- 
cles. 1 enclose amount 
of stamps shown for 
each one checked. 


Face Powder. . . 
Baby Talc. . « « 
ShavingCream. . . 4c 
Ribbon Denta! Cream, 
re 


/) 


- 


. 6 
4c 


© 














Packer Cans with Solder Hemmed Caps. 
Cans. 


Friction Top Syrup Cans and Pails. 
Shipments made direct of any quantity desired. Get our prices 


operation, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
can your own fruits and vegetables, and make BIG MONEY 
Seals from 600 to 1200 cans daily. 


WRITE TODAY FOR PRICE-LIST 
VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY, Box 577-A ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


canning for others. 


Virginia Cans Give 
Best Results 


and ORDER EARLY. 


Open Top Sanitary 
ALL SIZES. 


OUR HOME CAN SEALER 


(for sanitary cans) 
Seals, opens, eng py re-seals, 


Simple in 
a Home Can Sealer 








WANTED 











Open Lights Start Fires! 


hres Lumes more Night than s Gashinght 





Here's © lantere ther turns continuously by the how Gives 
Safe se dayligm Can 
©@ explode Ne matches, of, grease, dirt: odor Tym high. 


DELTA No.10 
HAND LANTERN 


case, Bail and grip Neadies Reflector heevily 
Snap-on switch in beck Finished wn baked red 






Steady Work 
No Layoftis 





Common education sufficient. 





Railway Mail Clerks 


$1600 to $2300 Year 
MEN—BOYS OVER 16 SHOULD 
SEND COUPON IMMEDIATELY 


Paid Vaca 
Send Coupon today—SURE 
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249, Roch: . 
JZ Sirs:—Send me, without charge, (1) 
@ sample Railway Mail Clerk Examina- 


* FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept. E- 


ester, N. Y. 





~ lsccs Of ail coming U. 
s examinations; (3) list of 
ment now obtainable. 
tions / 


Addrems... ++. eeecccccceseececeee 





8. Government 
many Govern- 


Name. ....+++ PPITTITITITILITT Titi erene 














Are You Protected /10Mn9 rina 
Against Hail Loss? |] 4% SNOW I ger 


sa Y Op . oes 
THIS SEASON started with one of the 

most destructive hail storms on record. in Ww. 
A terrific storm, starting in the South- 
west swept across Kansas, Nebraska, 
Missouri and Iowa pelting the crops 
with heavy hailstones, leaving a wide 
trail of damaged grain. 

No human being can predict when and where the 
next hail storm will strike. Suppose that it 
reaches your farm, will you be protected against 
loss through hail damage or will your entire 
season’s labor be at the mercy of the elements? f 


Colorado With 3/4 
Ow in Denver 


zz Hail Hurts Crop Beit. 


CHIcago, 
- ° . ° e ° ‘ 70. Ap 
There is still time to get a Home Hail Policy f persons ape ITA aco; 
A [ killed, Do. re known to ¢ or more 
covering your crops — corn, cotton, truck, thousands enit®” ® bundreq = been 
, . . - n, 
etc. Then should hail come, your invest- Wi floods which homeless by rts 
° ° ° ° t ept oe, 
ment in producing the crops will still be tun tet wr using ptt ve Central 
° : nillj © Ww 
secure. You remove the risk of serious loss Tornadoes yo” %f do teh will 
Mlinote, Ina, °'* TePorted 
from your own shoulders to those of a great Hom,” 1?lana In . 
’ p : Mes Were dor? Arkansas ¢** 
Company easily able to carry it. rippled ang). "ished, wing toWRe 


For nearly seventy years, The Home In- cast ¢ hae ae from Ohio on . 
surance Company, New York, has been waters nv? do¥npo Nebraska on = - 
helping farmers to reduce the risk of the banks and Posted already oust, £9 
farming business, protecting them in turn a farmland tm ann 

against loss from fire, lightning, hail and While = 7 water" 
windstorm. Today, it is everywhere rec- Byaio Kags Ne 


ognized as the largest and strongest fire 
insurance company in America. Over 
$250,000,000 has been paid to holders of 
Home policies. And the Home record 
for prompt and fair adjustment is un- 

questioned. 


The cost of a Home Hail Policy is rea- 
sonable, based upon the hail frequency 
for your section. You can’t afford to 
be without one. See the Home Agent 
at once and insure your crops for the 
entire season. | ia damage ws 
Write today for folder,‘‘One More Risk “py @@y tei # 
Taken Out of the Farming Business,’’ 
and the name of nearest Home Agent. 
Make this a safe farming year. 


The Home uti New York 
BEN J. SMITH 


General Agent 
CHARLOTTE ° ‘ 










NORTH CAROLINA 


Oe Se ad 
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Seaboard Air Line Railway 
OFFERS 
~ ° 
Excellent Service to and From 
RICHMOND, SAVANNAH, 
NORFOLK JACKSONVILLE, 
WASHINGTON, ATLANTA, 
NEW YORK, BIRMINGHAM, 
COLUMBIA, MEMPHIS. 
All steel electric lighted; vestibule trains; 
Dining cars and Pullman sleeping cars. 
| For rates, routes and other travel information, call on 
F. H. WILLIS, TPA., JOHN T. WEST, DPA., 
| Raleigh, N. C. Raleigh, N.C. 
| ‘ ‘ . ! 
| Seaboard Air Line Railway | 
Through the Heart of the South | 
—_om———— ss. | 
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* Stove, Rangeand Heater Economy 
WHY PAY EXCESSIVE PRICES FOR STOVES AND RANGES, when 
you can buy, at very reasonable prices, a Cook Stove, Range or Heater 
that will last a lifetime and is fully guaranteed? Our prices are not only 
cheap, but you save freight from our plant here in the center of the 
Carolinas. Inquire at your dealer's or write us direct. 


GLASCOCK STOVE & MFG. CO., Greensboro, N. C. 

















a Whitman Hay Presses 

One-horse, and power presses 
built in a Southern factory to meet South. 
rn requirements. Lishtest, Strongest, 
Cheapest. Write today for free catalog 
and lowest prices. 


Chattanooga Implement & Mig. Co. 
N 0. 2. 


Boyce Station, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


ROOFING 


two-horse 























Walls of stone far superior to 
lath and pilaster, Cost less. 
Fire-proof; non-warpable. Her- 


the strongest of all wall Write or wire for our 
RR, widely used by U. A; “way down” prices on =. WAY 
; ent on permanent build- vanized_ roofin from mi 
porewrite for factory prices and = & DOW N 


wots WERCULES PLASTER || direct. Big saving. Dept. PF 
BOARD CO., Norfolk, Va. 


anoT A FIGER BOARD 














| either a 





| American Roofing Co., Ashland, Ky. 














From Seven to Seventeen 


Address Letters to ‘‘Uncle P. F. 


” 


care of The Progressive Farmer 








What Causes Most Failures in Club 
and Home Project Work? 


5 gees ] 


Boys and Girls:— 


When boys and girls enroll in 
club or home project work, one 
of the things they agree to do is to 
keep accurate records. This means 


that you will keep an account show- 
ing the work you do, the expenses of 
it, and the amount get from the 
sale of your products or animals. Al- 
the most important 
work, the keeping of 


you 


though one ot 
parts of your 
records is very simple. 

You may wonder 
sary to keep records. 


why it is neces- 


Let us see: 

1. An accurate record will show you 
how much money you made or lost on 
your club or home project work. Peo- 
ple engage in farming to make money 
just like merchants carry on_ their 
business to make money. You know 
that merchants keep an_ accurate 
record of all they buy and sell in order 
that they may find out whether they 
have made or lost money. Merchants 
keep accounts with people. You keep 
accounts with hogs, corn, vegetables, 
poultry, etc. Therefore, if you keep 
your records accurately, there is no 
guess work about the success of your 
work. 

2. No matter what business a per- 
son is engaged in, records and accounts 
must be kept. The principles you 
must use in keeping the record on 
your club and home project work are 
the principles that underlie the keep- 
ing of any kind of accounts. There- 
fore you are receiving a kind of train- 
ing that will be useful to you all the 
rest of your life. 

3. No boy or girl can be a prize 
winner in club or home project work 
if the records are not kept. For ex- 
ample, if your club work should be a 
success in every way except the keep- 
ing of records, your work would be re- 
ported as “incomplete” and you could 
not compete for any prizes that are to 
be offered in your county. 

Did you know that more boys and 
girls fail in their club work and home 
project work because they fail to keep 
records than for any other reason? 
Well, they do. Hence, I believe it 
would be a good idea to devote some 
time each club meeting to see if the 
members are keeping their records. 
One successful club member said, “I 
have a certain time each week when I 
enter my accounts in the record book, 
and I do not let anything keep me 
from doing it at that time.” Wouldn’t 
that be a good plan for you also? 
UNCLE P. F. 


When Rabbits Fight 
(Boys’ $i Prize Letter) 
READ the answers to the questions 
about wild rabbits. I raise Belgian 
and New Zealand Red and 
would like to tell you something about 
them. 


hares, 


A scared rabbit will run at a man 
and jump in his face, and will fight 
man or a dog. A 15-pound 
New Zealand Red can put a good 
sized dog out of a race quick. Does 


are the quickest to fight and will jump 


over a dog, striking with the hind feet. 
They can cut the skin for 12 inches 
and make two long scratches with 
each strike. Rabbits are born fight- 
ers. The does fight each other and 
will fight a buck but the bucks only 
fight each other. 


When does fight, they run at each 
other and sometimes spring two feet 
in the air. If they both strike, they 
fall and roll, getting to their feet, and 
rush again until one quits. The bucks 
just rush, get a hold, and stay as long 
as they can, holding with their teeth 
and slashing with their hind feet. 

FRANCIS NORMAN. 

Jackson Station, Dallas, Texas. 


Editor’s Note—Francis writes as if he 
has’ watched a number of rabbit fights 
and knows just how they do it. Rabbits 
are far from being as timid and cowardly 
as they are supposed to be. 


Good Ideas for Studying Birds 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


HEN I go out to study birds and 
pick wild flowers, I take Chester 
Reed's “Bird Guide.” I think this is g 
fine handbook to use in studying birds. 
We also have a “Wild Flower Guide” by 
the same author, i 
My Brother Ralph and I have a note. 
book in which we are going to put the 
names of all the birds we see this spring 
and summer and write down all we learn 
about them by observing and investigat. 
ing their habits and nests. Last summer 
we saw about 40 different kinds. 

[ knew there were many different spe- 
cies of birds, but I was a good deal sur- 
prised when I[ read the statement in The 
Progressive Farmer that there are prob- 
ably 150 to 200 kinds within five miles 
of one’s home, taking in those seen in 
the different seasons of the year. I am 
going to try to learn more about them all 
the time. 


FLOY MAY RING (Age 13). 


Editor’s Note-——Any boy or girl who 
starts out with a bird book, a notebook, 
and an enthusiastic interest in the sub- 
ject is bound to learn a lot and enjoy 
doing it. 


A Girl’s Corn Crop and What She 
Will Do With It 


AM a farm girl, and have a crop of 

corn every year. 

Last spring I plowed up three-fourths 
of an acre with a three-horse disk plow. 
[ then harrowed and double-cut it twice 
to get all the clods broken up and put the 
seed bed in better condition. The rows 
were run-off three feet apart. Then I 
hauled out four loads of manure which I 
put in rows. The manure holds moisture 
to the roots art makes the land rich. 

I planted a variety of large corn on 
top of this manure, and ran the drag- 
harrow over the rows to cover up any 
surplus corn the planter missed. When 
it was large enough to plow, I used a 
cultivator with narrow hoes so it would 
not cover up the corn. 

I plowed the corn five’times. I ex- 
pect to put the money made from it in 
the bank to help toward my college 
education. [ am now in the seventh 
grade, and hope to finish high school 
in five more years, and then go to col- 
lege and take an art course, as I love 
to draw and paint. 

LOIS SUMMERS. 

Summerfield, N. C. 

Editor’s Note—No beautiful and uses 
ful building has ever been built without 
plans. Something to go on is what takes 
us somewhere. Lois has -present and 
future plans, and is working for their 
fulfillment.’ Fine! I wish you every suc- 
Set a high mark, work hard but 
rationally, and you will rise high. 


CCSS. 


Our Quiz Corner 
I.—Answers to Last Week’s Conun- 
drums 
1. Why are 
marians? Because so tew 

matrimony. 


voung ladies bad gram- 
can decline 


2. How much earth is in a hole 3% x 
614 feet: None. 

3. When can donkey be spelt with 
tter? When it’s U (you). 

4. Who was the strongest man spoken 
of in the Bible? Jonah, because the 
whale couldn’t hold 


one k 


him down. 


Il.—New Conundrums and Nature 
Study Questions 

O CHICKENS close their eyes from 

the top down, as people do, or from 
the bottom up? 

2. Can a hen lay two eggs in one 
day? 

3. On which side of a chicken’s leg— 
front or back—are the scales larger? 

4. Chickens do not have teeth. There- 
fore how do they “chew” their food? 

5. What is the difference between 4 
woman and a parasol? 

6. Why should a favorite hen be 
called Macduff? - 

7. Why is the letter G like the sun’ 

8. When were walking-sticks first 
mentioned in the Bible? 
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Sahirday 





contain «-vital 
jelement which 
chang Loafers 





Plymouth Rocks Lay at 5 Months~8 Days 
100% Production at 5 Months-20 Days 


Thousands of poultrymen now buy but a 
single feed instead of scratch, mash and meat 
scraps. They are starting pullets laying at five 
months—increasing their egg records in con- 
tests. They are doing it with a feed made of 
home-grown grains or scratch mixed with 


CONCENTRATE 


Peanuts Cake and Fish Scrap 


This feed (47% protein) makes mash and meat ecraps 
gnnecessary. The combination of fish scrap and peanut cake 
gupplies protein in many different forms which experiments 
prove necessary— furnishes all the necessary amino-acids 
@hich are lacking in grains—provides the needed minerals 
and animal proteins. Being a 2 in 1 feed each hen gets 

ration. 
PR ests (Plymouth Rocks) every user reports hens laying 
at 534 months or better. Mediterranean breeds when tested 
ghould lay earlier. In Experiment Station tests these in- 
ients beat buttermilk and grain as a growing feed. 
fins eat it like cracked corn, 
FOR HOGS 


All we ask is a test of it. Satis- 
action guaranteed. ‘ . 
Write for the formula and Fy pn 
Srenrbeck— snowing taenome the vital amino-acids— 
ony te eather th catentie an the needed minerals, 
eggs, flesh—aquic 2 
lower feeding cost. The infor | Doubles the return from 
ion and book fre feeding corn. Sows give 
mation and book are tree, more milk than when fed 





P e tankage. Pigs soon eat it 

Southern Oil & Feed Mills, Inc. —grow rapidly—imparte 
501 Grove Ave., peanut flavor to pork. 
Petersburg, Virginia. | Hog feeders enthusiastic. 


























Dont Send 1 Penny 
SUIT 


Bargain 


This isthe $ 



















greatest 
bargain 
ever offered. 
The suit con- 
sists of 

tuxedo jacket, which can 
be worn as a separate 


The material is a 
ieied ratine j - 
weight, which will 
‘ive wonderful satis- 
actory wear. Most 
stylish material ever ? 


clothes. 


eponge which aelis 
for $6.00 a yard. » 
The jacket is designed 
with tuxedo front, cuffs 
and sash belt of brushed 
yom. Has CN a 
serviceable ets. Cu 
fall. Unlined. _ 
The skirt haselastic waist- 
band and two patch pockets. 
Cut full and roomy. 
This suit can be worn for all 
occasions, Our price is ridic- 
ulously low. 
COLORS: Oxford gray, brown 
ortan. Sizes to fit misses 14, 16 
and 18 yrs; women, 82 to 44 bust, 


Don’t Send 1 Penny } 


Just send your name and address 
—no money. When the postman 
delivers this suit at your door, 4a 
pay him $3.98 for it. We have 74; 
id the transportation costs. £9 
f, for any reason whatsoever, 4d 
expected, return it at our 


it is not better than you pe 
expense and we will cheerfully refund your money. 
er by No. 89. 


Could anything be fairer? O 
Walter Field Co., Dept. T1039, Chicago 


eR ROOFING 


Save your property —re-roof now 
while the weather is good, or supply 
roofing needs for future building— 
save money by ordering from this 
advertisement : 


Genuine Fox Rubber Roofing 
Per Roll ("5s") $1.49 
2-Ply $1.89 - 3-Ply $2.29 
Strictly A-1 quality, no seconds or short 
lengths. One-piece rolls of 108-sq. ft. with 
cement, nails, ete. Will not stick in rolls. 


Order today direct from South’s Oldest and 
Largest Machinery and Supply House. 


SMITH -COURTNEY CO. 
7th and Baintridge Sts. RICHMOND, VA. 





















FOX 
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Better Paint for Less Money 


Finest paint made, direct from manu- 
acturer at wholesale prices. Write for 
folder,““Paint Economy” and be convinced 





| 





_ OUR QUESTION BOX 


Inoculation for Soy Beans 


“Tf AM sending you a circular advertis- 

ing germs for inoculating soy beans. 
Is this a reliable firm? Does inoculation 
pay?” 


The firm is reliable, so far as we 
know, but we doubt. that your soil 
needs inoculation for soy beans. 
They grow luxuriantly over at least 
; the greater part of your county Phe 
material advertised is in no sense a 
fertilizer, as might be inferred from 
the wording of the circular. Inocu 
lation of legumes such as _ clovers, 
beans, peas, etc., simply stated, is 
only the planting of the bacilli or | 
germs or “seeds” of bacteria which 
grow in the different kinds of leg- 


umes and have the power of taking 
nitrogen from the air. 

Inoculation is of exceedingly great 
value to soils not inoculated. Certain 
kinds of legumes inoculate for other 
kinds that are of close kinship. On 
the other hand, if a soil is already 
inoculated for the kind of legume to 
be grown on it, inoculation will be 
of little and usually of no value. 


Sorghum Syrup 


‘T AM thinking of growing several acres 
of sorghum for making syrup. Do 
you think it will pay?” 


To succeed in producing a manufac- 
tured article on the farm one must re- 
sort to labor-saving devices, produce 
high acre yields, and manufacture a 
product that will hold its own in com- 
petition with other products of its kind. 
If you will go to the trouble of mak- 
ing yourself an expert, scientific man- 
ufacturer of sorghum syrup, it should 
be very profitable. Prof. Blackwell 
of the South Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion, Clemson College, S. C., writes us 
as follows: 


“We have conducted only a few ex- 
periments with cane for syrup. We 
have found, however, that we can 
make as much as 150 to 200 gallons of 
syrup per acre, though the average 
farmer makes only 75 to 100 gallons. 
I think a good fertilizer for cane for 
syrup would be one analyzing about 8 
per cent phosphoric acid, 4 per cent 
nitrogen, and 2 per cent potash. At 
least that would be a very safe fer- 
tilizer to use, and I think it would be 
well to apply it at the rate of 400 to 
ae per acre, if you wish a good 
yield. 


Corn and Velvet Beans for Silage 


READER wants to know if corn and 

velvet beans planted together will 
make good silage. This reader lives in 
V irginia. 

We do not advise planting velvet beans 
with corn for silage. In fact, we doubt 
the wisdom of planting any legume with 
corn for silage, but if any is used, prob- 
ably soy beans are most satisfactory. 
Velvet beans, if they make a good 
growth, run over the corn and make it 
difficult to handle. Moreover, they prob- 
ably will not mature as early as the corn, 
and do not make good silage. Of course, 
if mixed with mature or dry corn the 
silage would be good and contain more 
protein than corn silage alone, but as a 
rule, legumes are not satisfactory for 
silage. 

The best use for velvet beans is for 
soil improvement or to furnish late fall 
and winter grazing on sandy land. 

Moreover, Virginia is too far north 
for velvet beans; soy beans will serve a 
better purpose. 


Does Fertilizer Kill Grass and 
Crops? 


“QOMe of my neighbors tell me that it 
will ruin my land and kill grass and 
crops to use 16 per cent acid phosphate, 
and that where it is applied the land will 
bake so hard that it cannot be plowed.” 
It is very evident that your neigh- 
bors were either joking or ignorant. 
The majority of our cultivated lands 
in North Carolina are in need of 
phosphoric acid and organic mat- 
ters. Legumes and acid phosphate 
are. the cheapest fertilizing materials 
we can. use. Phosphoric acid. will 


benefit and not. injure. crops, if wisely 





Armorshield Paint Corp., Washington, D.C. 


en 





used. 
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Talk Reena Over With Your 
Building-Supply Dealer 


He snows that there is a Ruberoid Product which will 
meet any roofing requirements. 


For roofing your home, the Ruberoid Strip-shingle is 
especially adaptable, in that its patented’ design preserves 
economy without any sacrifice of durability or appear- 
ance. In fact, its patented design enhances these 
qualities, since it provides a shingle of unusual thickness, 
strength and rigidity. 


By using Ruberoid Strip-shingles, you have the opportunity of 
choosing from nine designs one that will blend in special harmony 
with your house and its surroundings. A booklet illustrating 
these designs will gladly be sent you on request. 

For your barns, silos, sheds, and other buildings, grey Ruberoid 
Roll-roofing and Ruberoid Mineralized (in red or green) will 
give you the service of a lifetime. Ruberoid Roll-roofing has 
now seen service for nearly thirty years, by which we mean that 
there are Ruberoid roofs in use today that were laid in the early 
days of its manufacture, nearly thirty years ago. This record of 
durability cannot be parallelled in the industry. 


Talk Ruberoid over with your building-supply dealer. 


The RUBEROID. Co. 


95 Madison Avenue, New York 
Chicago Boston 


-BER-OID 


So 
SHINGLES ano ROOFING 


PRICE 













LOWEST 


JUST WRITE AND SAY YOU WANT TO TRY THE 


Warelileds Drop-Head, Steel 
Ball Bearing Sewing Machine 


arrives use it free for 15 days. If then you are 


When it 4 
fully satisfied with it, send us $3.95 and pay $4.00 each mont 
for? months—$31.95 in all. If it does not suit you ship it back at our 
expense and we will refund even the freight you paid on arrival. 


Genuine Oak Woodwork, beautifully finished; Iron Stand, enameled 
glossy black; Head folds inside, leaving flat table top; Automatic 
bin Winder; Seif Threading Cylinder Shuttle; Adjustable “avg od 
up-to-date improvements. All tools and accessories free. Write today. 7 


NATIONAL FARM EQUIPMENT CoO. 
DEPT, 98 CHAMBERS STREET NEW YORK 











—— 


N. C. STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND ENGINEERING | 
Summer Session June 13th to July 26th 


Courses for Teachers holding State Certificates and for Prospective Teachers 
who are graduates of Standard High Schools. 

Courses for College Entrance and for College Credit. 

Course in Cotton Classing. Catalog upon application. 
| Apply for Reservation at Once to 

W. A. WITHERS, Director Raleigh, North Carolina. 
\: i 
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When writing advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an advertiser 
in Phe Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all 
the advertising it carries.” 
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Softens 
hardest water instantly 
ED DEVIL LYE makes any water 


soft as rainwater, 


In washing 


machine or laundry tubs such water 
gets clothes clean and white and does 
away with drudgery—it soaks clothes 


clean. 


for free booklet. 
Always demand the good old reliable 


RED DEVIL LYE 





Full directions on can. Send 


Sure 1s Strong 





S. E. Wareh Comp 





y, Charleston, S. C, 

















Whats CAPON we) 


A book that explains why _Capons are the most profitable part of the poultry business and everything you will 


ever want to know about CAPONS. 
Dealers’ addresses. Tells how to prevent “Slips,’’ 
immense eating. Big profits realized. Get wise. 
Regular 50c copy, prepai 


This 


50 pictures from life that show each step in the operation. 
where to get the best and cheapest capon tools. 


List of Capon 
Capons are 


book tells how. Copyrighted new and revised edition. 


d to your address (a short time only) for a Dime in coin or stamps. 
GEORGE BEUOY, R. R. No. 25, CEDAR VALE, KANSAS, 








P This free catalogue will help you to solve 
your water supply problem and to select 
the nght kind of, pump. 


KANAWHA WOOD and 
RED JACKET IRON PUMPS 


Easy to Work - Easy to Fix. 
Give lasting satisfactory 
service. A child can operate 
them and when repairs are Aj 
necessary you can do the 
work yourself. 
Nearly fifty years of succese- 
ful pump building ss your 
guarantee that we will supply “~~ 
you with the best 


if your dealer can't supply 


you, write us direct. 


Kanawha Pump Works 
W. Pratt Street Baltimore, Md. U.S. A. 


ADVERTISED PRODUCTS have a 
good reputation for quality. They 
cost no more, often less, than the 
non-advertised stuff, which may or 
may not be good. Better be safe 




















than sorry. Buy advertised pro- 


ducts. 





Have you ever advertised in The 
Progressive Farmer? Try it. It 





pays! 





. a... Use the 
eprinklingcan about 
your premises—the dipping 
tank where the occasion de- 
mands. For your hogs, a wal- 
low is the most convenient, and 

uite effective. To every 70to 

00 gallons of water add one 
gallon of Dr. Hess Dip and Dis- 
infectant. Then your premises 
—the cow barn, the stables, the 
pig pen, the poultry house, the 
sink, drains, closets, cesspools 
everything, everywhere, will 
be pure and healthful, 

You can dip, or you can spra 
or sprinkle, or appl with : 
sponge or brush, Dr, Bo Dip 
and Disinfectant to the animal 
body. There’s scarcely an ani- 
mal! parasite, skin disease, orin- 
fection that Dr. Hess D. and D. 
will not remedy. Guaranteed. 


DR. HESS & CLARK Ashland, Obio 





U mark th last few yea the 
market for soy beans ha beet al- 
’ most entirely limited to filling the 
d and for use as a soil- 
improving crop. But interest in the crop ts 
growing. It has been proved to the satis- 
faction of North Carolina growers that 
it is one of the most valuable legumes 
which they can have. It is adding humus 
to the soil, is securing cheaper nitrogen 
for succeeding crops, is furnishing the 
growers with cheap hog feed, and there 
is a development in view for the canning 
of the bean, and the crushing of large 
quantities by the cotton oil mills. In 
some sections of North Carolina, it is 
a fact that the soy bean has almost en- 
tirely succeeded the cowpea as a favored 
legume crop. 

The soy bean will do almost anything 
that the cowpea will do in the way of 


providing food and forage and like 
it will gather nitrogen from the 
air. Further, it can be grown with a 


greater success on a larger number of 
soils, is more easily harvested, and the 
total growth is equal to if not superior 
to that produced by the cowpea. The 
great soy bean area of North Carolina 
was formerly in the section to the north- 
east near the coast, but it has been found 
that the bean would do well in those 
sections of the state where the nights 
were cool in late spring and early fall, so 
North Carolina farmers in the Pied- 
mont and mountain sections are taking 
to the bean with a corresponding loss of 
acreage devoted to cowpeas. 


Soy Beans Have Advantages Over 
Cowpeas and Peanuts 


OY beans also have a much wider 

range of growth than peanuts. The 
peanut, like the cowpea, cannot stand the 
least bit of frost. It is peculiarly sensi- 
tive to cold and does not make the heavy 
growth made by the soy bean. 

While it is true that the farmers of 
North Carolina first began the commer- 
cial growth of the soy bean, evidence is 
not lacking that the crop is becomin 
more and more favored by farmers al 
over the country where the climate and 
soil are at all adapted to its growth. Dean 
C. B. Williams of the North Carolina 
Experiment Station has encouraged the 
further growth and utilization of the 
bean in every possible way since he first 
saw its great possibilities in his own 
state. He has encouraged manufacturers 
to consider it as a crop of worth; has 
interested other colleges and _ stations 
in promoting its growth, and he has 
spread the information gathered in 
North Carolina to all parts of the United 
States. This work is resulting in a more 
widespread recognition of the value of 
the soy bean and more and more the 
farmers are planting them each year. 


Varieties for Different Sections 


XPERIMENTAL tests show that in 

the different sections of North Caro- 
lina the following varieties do best in 
the order named: 


MOUNTAINS 
For Seed—Haberlandt, Virginia and Black 
yebrow. 
For Hay—Virginia, Austin and Wilson, 


PIEDMONT 


For Seed—Mammoth Yellow, Tarheel Black 
and Mammoth Brown. 


For Hay.—Tarheel Black, Virginia, Wilson 
and Mammoth Yellow. 
COASTAL PLAIN 
For Seed—Mammoth Yellow, Haberlandt, 


irginia and Wilson. 
For Hay—Mammoth Yellow, Tarheel Black 
and Virginia 

Investigations made by the office of 
farm management show that the Mam- 
moth Yellow is the most favored of all 
varieties, especially for commercial de- 
velopments where the beans are sold 
for crushing and for canning as pork 
and beans. 

In growing soy beans, some farmers 
find it necessary to inoculate with the 
soil from an old field or with the com- 
mercial culture. This will give a heavier 
growth of nodules on the roots. In most 
cases, it is not necessary to inoculate, 
especially if the beans have been pre- 
previously grown with success in the 
section. 

As a general rule, the land for grow- 
ing beans may be prepared in the same 
manner as for cotton or corn. When 
planted as a first crop, a small ridge is 
first thrown up and the beans planted 
on this ridge. Ef the land is well drained, 
the beans may be planted on the level in 





rows from 3% to 4 feet apart with 





Soy Beans—A Valuable Crop 


By F. H. JETER 


a tendency to plant closer together thay 
formerly. The bean requires practically 
no hoe work, as it grows rapidly, ang 
the grass and weeds can be largely cop. 
trolled by the plow. Outside of hoe 
work, the beans are cultivated about as 
ior corn, 

Where the beans are not grown in the 
row, they can be sowed broadcast for 
hay or for forage, or between the rows 
of corn or broadcast in the corn. Qre 
man can sow from 10 to 15 acres a day 
broadcasted in the corn, and the seed js 
covered with the last cultivation of the 
corn by a cultivator. 


Harvesting the Beans 


NE of the great difficulties in Sowing 

soy beans has been the matter of har. 
vesting, but now with pickers perfected 
for this purpose, this difficulty has been 
overcome, The picker is driven over a 
row, threshing the beans from the vines 
and leaving the hulls in the fields. Hogs 
can be used in finishing the waste, and 
the leaves and stems are left for soi 
improvement. A large number of farm- 
ers growing soy beans in corn, harvest 
the corn and leave the hogs and cattle 
to gather the beans and crop residues, 
The meat from these hogs is not penal- 
ized as in the case of hogs fattened on 
peanuts, because corn can be successfully 
used to harden the bodies, especially 
when fed along with the soy beans or at 
a later finishing period before shipping, 

A number of other farmers use a reap- 
er or binder in gathering the crop and 
thresh the beans later. The hay is then 
baled and used for roughage. 


It is a fact that land on which soy 
beans have grown, will rent for a higher 
price the coming year than that on which 
no beans have been grown. Growers 
have stated that the crop will cause corn 
yields: to double when only the beans 
themselves are harvested and all the 
crop residue left to be plowed under, 


As a general thing about 18 or 19 
bushels of the beans are recovered as an 
average yield when the crop is planted 
for seed on good land. When planted 
for hay, a yield of from 1 to 1% tons can 
be secured. 

The soy bean gives its best yield on 
the stiffer grades of soil in the coastal 
plain because on this soil, the branches 
form closer to the ground and the plants 
fruit more heavily. The yield is less 
affected by variations in the weather as 
the soy bean can stand more dry weather 
or more wet weather than either cotton 
orcorn. The crop will also improve poor 
soils. It does better when the soil has 
been limed. In Eastern North Carolina, 
the common practice is to apply from 
one to two tons of ground limestone or 
oyster shell per acre every four or five 
years. 


Acid Phosphate Is Good Fertilizer 


OT much fertilizer is used under the 

crop in common practice. Acid phos- 
phate seems to be the material most gen- 
erally used, and this is applied at the rate 
of 200 pounds to the acre before planting. 
Sometimes cottonseed meal is used in a 
limited way and potash in the form 0 
kainit is desired where the land is sandy 
and the beans show signs of rust. Acid 
phosphate alone is all that is necessafy 
in most of the Piedmont and mountain 
section, however. On inoculated soll, 
the bean will generally gather all the 
nitrogen that it needs from the atmos- 
phere. 


Mr. C. B. Williams has found that the 
value of the fertilizing elements in soy 
beans, when plowed under green for soil- 
improving purposes, is about $2.44 pet 
ton. As from 6 to 10 tons of green mat 
ter will be produced per acre, it will 
seen to what great extent the soil can be 
improved. Soy-bean hay also has about 
$11.64 in fertilizing value per ton. 

Taken as a whole, the soy bean 1s 4 
crop to which we could well devote more 
attention. It is valuable in many ways 
It improves the soil. It adds organic 
matter; it may be used for valuable grat 
ing for dairy cows, as forage for hogs, 
and there is always a great demand for 
the seed for both planting and for com 
mercial uses. The crop will find a wide 
usefulness on cotton farms under bol 
weevil conditions, especially in the pro- 
duction of the family pork supply. It 
is a crop to which more acreage cow 
be devoted with profit and in the South, 
as a whole, it is steadily increasing ™ 
popularity. 
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[ PUREBRED POULTRY | 


LEGHORNS 











WH ITE... famous Ferris White 
LEG bt ORN Leghorns and increase your 


poultry profits. Pedigreed, 
BARGAINS trapnested, egg bred [ 22 
years, Eggs-chicks-pullets- 
hens—males, Records to 313 eggs. 
.D. rors and on on approval. ore 

inter levers, Bend ‘extalog 004 ‘lat of 

GEOR GE B. FERRIS 
9305U nion Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 















BABY CHICKS — SPECIAL 


Price on Single Comb White Leghorn Chicks. 
Strong and Vigorous, from our Special matings of 
6,000 FANCY BREEDERS 


With an egg record unsurpassed. Special Price 
for May and June, $4.25 per 25; $8 per 30; $15 
per 100. Safe delivery guaranteed by parcel post. 


Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 


ENSLEY, ALABAMA. 











(S.C. WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS | 


One Breed Only. Husky Baby Chicks a Specialty. 





From large type Ex ia aeinty strain hens, weigh- 
ing from 4 to 6 Ibs Fibber winners, East 
Tennessee Division F 

THEY AY. ‘MORE ‘atG EGGS 
What I sell to you is produced on my own yards. 
Baby Chicks, postpaid, 25e each; $22.50 oer 100, 
Eggs, $5 and $3 per 15 








KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


___MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Baby Chicks 


We offer exceptional value 
in our strain of Bred-to-Lay 
White Leghorns. Also good 
Barred Rocks. Write for 


ed A. McTEER, Box B, 














catalogue which contains 
attractive prices. 
HESS HATCHERY 

Harrisonburg, Virginia 
: 4 FOR MAY 
Baby Chicks, Reduced Prices 445 Uwe 
10,000 Chicks weekly, of superior quality, from my 
leading purebred varieties. ‘rom mature breeders 
only, unsurpassed as money makers. Brown and White 
Leghorns, per 25 chicks, $4; 50, $7.50; 100, $14; 
600, $67.50; 1,000, $130, ‘Barred and White Plymouth 
Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, White Wyendottes, ae ode 
Island Reds, per 25, $4.50; 50, $8; 100, ; 500, $70. 
Mixed chicks, 25, $3.50; 50, $6.50; 100, ii3' Live de- 
livery guaranteed by prepaid parcel post. 6, 8 and 


Valuable circular. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN, 


10-weeks-old pullets. 
Cc. A. NORMAN, 


'—BABY CHICKS AND EGGS— 


SPECIAL SUMMER PRICES 
On our Bred-to-lay Strains of White and Brown 
Leghorns, Barred Plymouth Rocks, Reds, Anconas, 
Minorcas a Orpingtons, 
EG $1.50 per 15; $8 per 100. 

MIXED Chicks for Broilers. Prompt delivery. 
Be sure that you have our new summer circular 
before ordering elsewhere. 

BANKER & BANKER, Box 0, Knoxville, Tenn. 
“a ial 

























report la 

ate. zo Varieties | to select 

chic a prepaid 

safe delivery guaranteed. 
Somers in_ every state, 


“mivten POULTRY FARMS 
LANCASTER, MO. 


BABY CHICKS 


Deliver guaranteed. Selected 
high producers. 











Reds, White Wyandottes, 
Brown and ite Leghorns, 
Anconas, Pit Games. 


Catalog Free. 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 
332 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 




















'% MILLION CHICKS FOR je2a— Pentace paid, 95 
ver cent live arrival guaranteed. onth’s Feed Free 
with each order. A hatch every aon all year. 40 
Breeds Chicks. 4 Breeds Ducklings. Selected and 











Exhibition Grades. Mature stock at right prices. 

Catalog Free. Stamps appreciated. 

NABOB HATCHERIES, Dept. 58, Gambler, Ohio. 
re] 





OF QUALITY — 14 POPULAR BREEDS 
Prepaid Delivery. 
We have hundreds of satisfied customers in every 


Southern state. Write for Free Catalog, full “a 
useful Tiennation 

woop vouaray YARDS, 
Dept. F-23, Crandall, indiana. 


—— 


QUALITY Chicks and Eggs 


000 PURE BRED BREEDERS, 12 varieties. 
st laying strains. Incubate 10,000 eggs daily. 
utalog Free. Prewar prices. Free | live Gstive ry. 
Missouri Poultry Farms, Col i. 


BABY CHICKS BABY CHICKS 
% Select quality, free range stock ; 97 per cent 
» live delivery guaranteed, direct to your 
door, Barred and White Rocks, Reds, White 
and Golden Wyandottes, Anconas, Black 
Minorcas, White, Brown and ‘ * eg 
Rm Broiler chicks, Catalog free. F. 

ashington Hatchery, New Washington. Ohie. 
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Any advertisement should be in 
our office at least 12 days’ before 
it is it is scheduled to appear. 


cS was 186 eggs. 
averaged over 200 eggs per bird, and 


The highest hen, a Leghorn, laid 298 
eggs and the second highest, a Barred 





The Poultry Yard 


Ry F. J. ROTHPLETZ 


Selecting the Best Feed for Chicks 














A TEST by Prof. Harry R. Lewis, 
formerly at New Jersey State Uni- 
versity, shows the results with dried 
buttermilk and semi-solid buttermilk. 
The semi-solid, we 

judge, retains more 

of lactic acid. Us- 

ing two lots of 900 

chicks each. Mr. 

Lewis gave ll 

chicks a standard 

grain ration of 

equal parts fine 

cracked corn, 

a, = cracked wheat and 
steel-cut oats up 

to the fifth week, then working grad- 
ually to equal parts cracked corn, whole 


wheat and oats. 


first, the mash was made up 
200 of 


From the 
of 300 pounds of wheat bran, 
middlings, 100 of ground oats, 100 of 
gluten feed, and 100 of meat scraps. For 
one group there was added 100 pounds of 
dried buttermilk—powder. The other 
group had the same weight of semi-solid 
buttermilk, fed during first weeks of 
brooding dissolved in water as drink, 
one part buttermilk to eight parts water, 
gradually reducing water. At broiler 
age, it is given in paste form “smeared 
on brooder and house wall from which 
they eat it clean.” 

At the end of the ninth week males 
were sold as broilers, and pullets were 
put into laying quarters. The buttermilk 
lot of broilers averaged 1.45 pounds. The 
dry lot mortality was 9.2 per cent, and 
there were 362 broilers and 57 culls. The 
semi-solid group averaged 1.47 pounds, 
with 7.4 per cent mortality, 26 culls, and 
398 broilers. The 410 semi-solid pullets 
averaged 3.21 pounds, and the 398 dry 
pullets averaged 3.17 pounds. The pul- 
lets for November gave an egg produc- 
tion of 14.9 per cent for semi-solid group, 
and 13.3 per cent for the dry group. 

In feeding skimmilk to young chicks, 
a milk-fed cockerel weighed 6% pounds 
at five months, a water-fed cockerel, 
same breed and hatch weighed 2% 
pounds, 

From the above formulas, our readers 
can find some to fit almost any. locality. 
When cows are kept the natural forms 
of milk can be used. When a home sup- 
ply of milk is lacking, we advise the com- 
mercial buttermilk. We also strongly 
urge the use of yellow corn except where 
white plumaged fowls are being fitted for 
shows. It is far richer in vitamines and 
in zanthophyll, giving better color to 
skin and to egg yolks. 


The International Baby Chick 
Association 


HE rapidly growing importance of 
the baby chick industry is clearly 
indicated by the fact that it has 
brought about the organization of a 
special association “to foster, promote, 
improve and protect the baby chick 
industry and all allied branches of 
poultry husbandry,” as the first section 
of its constitution states. 

Aside from the commercial hatcher- 
ies, not a few of the prominent spec- 
ialty breeders are now operating large 
hatcheries as well as selling eggs and 
stock, but many of the most prominent 
seem to be holding off, limiting their 
sales to stock and eggs. This, to us, 
seems to be a mistake and we think 
that in their own interest a majority 
of breeders will yet adopt the new 
method, and at proper times offer baby 
chicks for sale, satisfying what is evi- 
dently a growing, imperative demand. 
There is no limit to the extent of 
operations or size of plant required of 
breeders desiring to become members 
of the association, and in fact, any per- 
sons “interested in” the industry can 
join. Full details can be obtained by 
writing Mr. Fred H. Thayer, 361i Fair- 
view Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

+ -@ 


Pacific Coast farmers evidently 
make their poultry pay. At the Santa 
he Cal., egg contest, ended October 
1921, the average egg yield of 540 
Seventeen pens 


the highest pen averaged 244 eggs. 








PUREBRED POULTRY 
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Think of it! 
Pl RED ERD siock, from 
veniently located hatchery. 


CHICK BARGAINS FOR MAY AND JUNE 


30 per cent REDUCTION on High-grade, 
the South's most 


S. C. White Leghorns at 11 Cents 
Barred Rocks and S. C.R. I. Reds at 14 Cents 


In lots of 100, delivered by PREPAID PARCEL POST to your 
door 97 per cent live arrival guaranteed. Quantity prices still 
lower. WRITE TODAY for FREE catalog, giving valuable infor- 
mation on the feeding and care of baby chicks and matured stock. 
It also describes our line o 


BROODERS and GUARANTEED POULTRY REMEDIES. 
RIVERSIDE POULTRY FARM, 
(Members of the International Baby Chick Association) 


» 













Vigorous, 


up-to-date and con- 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


— 


Route II, 














of seven popular varieties 
BRISTOL CHICK HATCHERY, 


Bristol, Va.-Tenn 


NEW LOW PRICE ON JUNE KS TIFFANY’S 

CHICKS—From Mountain Raised CHIC SUPERIOR DUCKLINGS 

stock. Send for our free catalog | CHICKS—Wyandottes, Reds, Rocks, and Leghorns. 
DUCKLINGS—Pekin, Rouen and Indian Runner. 


Aldham Poultry Farm, 






Catalog Free. 


Rt. 3 P, Phoenixville, Pa 














PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 











































TYPE 
WADDINGTON FARM GUERNSEY 


who carries A. 
fecords average 11,424.12 pounds milk and 592.31 pounds butter-fat; 


UNIFORMITY 


29.7 per cent of MAY ROSE Blood; Sire of 19 


made in Class G. 


SONS AND GRANDSONS OF THIS NOTED SIRE, and out of high-producing dams, for sale at 


reasonable prices. 


Federal Accredited Herd No. 18844. 


WADDINGTON FARM, 


HEADED BY_IMP. BORDER RAIDER 











PRODUCTION 


22243, A. R., 


R. daughters, whose completed 
thirteen of these records 


WHEELING, W. VA. 























FOUR YEARS THE BEST 
MEAT TYPE HAMPSHIRES 


The International Livestock Show ts 


the Test 


HAMPSHIRE 


feeds on the farm. 
raise exceptionally 


DEPARTMENT B 


American Hampshire Swine Record Ass’n, E. C. Stone, Sec., Peoria, Ills. 


HAMPSHIRES HAVE WON the Grand Championship 
in this test four years in succession—1918, 1919, 1920, 
1921—in the hands of average farmers. 
needed to make HAMPSHIRES win. 
sare the greatest of all forage hogs— 
making the highest priced pork out of the — 
ey 


they have shown, almost without exception, the heaviest 

spring pigs of any breed, carrying always the heavy, 

high-killing lean meat type. 

FOR FREE HAMPSHIRE INFORMATION and for 
, names of breeders in your neighborhood, address 
















of Hog Producing Power. 


No experts 


Active, vigorous and heal 


large litters. At the International, 
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THIS WELL BRED GUERNSEY BULL IS OFFERED 


BONNIE WARRIOR OF APPIN 70031 


A Grandson of LANGWATER WARRIOR 70031. 
Sire—FALCON’S PROUD WARRIOR 47559. 


¢. S. ‘McCALL, 


Dam—FALCON’S BONNIE 81303. 


A. R. 381.19 tbs. Fat, Class F. 


For Prices, Write 


BENNETTSVILLE, S. C 
































PIN 


HURST FA 


AYRSHIRES 


DINEHURST FAR 


LEONARD TUFTS -OWNER 
BERKSHIRES - AYRSHIRES 
AYRSHIRES 


Our AYRSHIRES again lead all breeds in the 
for milk and fat. 
<p are for sale to farmers, at pe 
em may change Teed loss to a profi 


HOLSTEINS 
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EN 
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SIX M 


THE 


State 
We have a few good BULL CALVES 
prices. One 


The very 


PINEHURST, N. C. 








BERKSHIRES 


AAPA ALRLA ALLA PAA 











x A Dollar Down and 
the Pig Is Your’n | 
PUREBRED REG. BERKSHIRES | | | 


Write for our plan. 


Oconeechee Farm, Durham, N.C. 


‘ time. 























Rock, laid 287 eggs. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed, 








BULL FROM OUR HERD OF 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


WILL BE ALLOWED SIX MONTHS TIME 
TO PAY FOR IT. 


i] are represented in our herd, and 
||] every cow either has an A, R. O 
record, or is on test at the present 


You cannot afford to keep even a 
herd of grade cows unless headed 
by one of our sires of high trans- 
mitting blood lines. 

Write or Wire for Extended 


Herd Under State and Federal Supervision. 
CHINQUA PENN FARMS, 


Every Animal sold is accompanied by the 
CHINQUA PENN FARMS 



















MONTHS TO PAY | 


PURCHASER OF ANY 


highest producing strains 











Pedigrees and Prices. 





Reidsville, N. C. | 


Guarantee, !' 
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Farmers Exchange 


Breeders Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each tnitial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 








Always address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 


The above rate applies to the Carolinas-Virginia Edition—85,000 Circulation. 


State plainly 





























Soy Beans—Certified for feat pad ty we © Virginia Crop 
ve, 


Improvement Association. Virginia, Hab- 
erlandt and Tokio. Hach awe a specific purpose. Also 
Black Eyebrow for extra early hog pastures. Ful) 
particulars mailed. Wallace & 8, Farmers, Wal- 


Norfolk Co., Va. 


CABBAGE AND COLLARDS 


Cabbage Plants—All varieties; 500, aon 1,000, ~ $1. 2, 
postpaid. Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. 


Collard Plants "Now | Re ady— Parcel post. paid, 100° at 
30c; 300 at 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. D. F. Jamison, Summerville, 8. C. 


“CANE AND SORGHUM 


“Texas Seeded Ribbon Cane Seed—Recleaned seed, 

best variety for syrup, bushel, $2.50; % bushel, $1.25; 

less quantities, 100 Ih. Hudmon Seed Co., Nashville, 
ineasee. bd 


Sorghum Seed—Early Amber, 
$1.90; 5-bushel lots $1.30 
bushel, $2.10; 5-bush 
Nashville, Tenn. 


laceton, 














—— 








Early Orange, bushel, 
Red Top cane seed, 
0 


jote up, $2. Hudmon 





what edition you wish to use. 
LIVESTOCK MISCELLANEOUS oe 
Canaries, Birds, Parrots, Monkeys, Dogs, Feed Sup- 
BERKSHIRES plies, etc. Southern Pett Shop, Box 1548, Winston- 
anita _ —— Salem, N. C 
Se 
r on ° 
——— en me Rabbits—$1 each. Read Bobeiierett Copy . 
Large Prolific Berkshires. “Laurel Grove Farm, Rabbit _Ranch, Madison Heights, 
Homeville, Va. — 
Berkshires—Big Type. James W. Graves, American 
a POULTRY AND EGGS 








Berkshires—Sows, Boars—Big type. Bred sows, ser- 
vice boars. Now booking orders for spring pigs. 
Write for circular and prices. Fred D. Paxton, East 
Falls Church, Va. 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

Duroc Pigs—Of best breeding. Pigs not akin. 

& Rainey, Petersburg, Va 
10 weeks, 
ad, Va 








Ritohie 





wd Type Duroc P $10 up; registered. 


% #. C. Spain, Church 
 seaseren Pigs—By nephew of Scissors; $12.50 each 

Bred gilts, $40. John L. Skinner, Littleton, N.C. Cc 
Registered Duroc Jersey Pigs—Best breeding. Prices 

in reach of everyone. Write me your wants, J. P. 





ANCONAS 











St d’a A World’s best layers; 15 oges, 
$1.25; 100, $6.25, postpaid. Adja Womble, Bear 
Creek, N. C Sar OTe de ae 

GUINEAS 





White African Guinea Eegs—15 for $1.25. J. Verne 
Smith, Greer, 8. C. 





LEGHORNS 
15 8, C. Brown Leghorn Eggs—$1, postpaid. 
side Farm, Claremont, N. C. 
15 8. C. White Leghorn | Eags—$i. 25 delivered. 
Johnson’s Poultry Farm, Fountain, N. © 





Sunny- 














Rhodes Big Texas Sorghum—Sure satisfaction. Peck, 
$1.25; bushel, $4.25 Nancy Davis cornfield beans, 











peck, $3.75. Whatley’s Red Cob Prolific, peck, 75c; 
bushel, $3. Hastings’ Prolific corn, peck, T5c; Bey 
$3. Dwarf Essex rape, 16c pound. Rhodes Seed Co., 
Forsyth, Ga 
CHUFAS 
Chufas—Large, hand Ss no rocks, per bushel, 
$5; peck, $1.50, F. 0. = urlington, N. C.; cash 
with order. KE. W. Lorex 
CORN 


~Reid’s Wi White Dent—A 2-eared, “100-day_ corn; ; Gov- 
ernment tested; resista disease an BN highest 
economical yield; bred scientifically 21 

selected, graded and guaranteed, bushel, 
let free. Reid Bros., Henderson, Tenn. 


ears. Triple 
2.50. Book- 

















Vv 

eee ~— a Reduced Price 8. G. porown Jachorn. Eges—-$1. 15% GRASS SEED 

ensation 2n on iret rioi Bensa- 00. Green ‘arm. ertfor: x a 
tion,”’ twice world’s grand Fe... mated to sows $5_ver = ee Sudan Grass—100 Ibs., ig Wg J t $4; 2 ma, 
by ‘“‘Scissors,”” ‘‘Fannie’s Orion,’’ and ‘‘P. C. Orion White Leghorn Cockerels—10 weeks old, from 250- $2.25; less quantities, 10c . Seed Co., 
King.” A few outstanding spring boars and gilts, egg strain; $1.25 each. Roller Poultry Farm, Bridge- Nashville, Tenn. 
Crescent Duroe Farm, Rural Retreat, Va. water, Va. as 

Our Herd Boars—Queen’s Great Orion, gired by 8. C. English Strain White Leghorns—Chicks from ——_—___— ee 
+ Ya? — ; dam Goons trapnested stock, for May and June delivery, at $12 Millet — Genuine Tennessee German ~ Golden — 
Sensation "0, "Hl. “Oriow. i.e hee 100, delivered. Cliff Cottage Poultry Farm, Boone Busliel, $1. i $1.05; sack Jou 81°60 bushel: 2%-bu. cotton 
State Fair. LY you wish to impove wo re, your herd, get ‘t pail. Va. gee, coh Hudmon Seed Co., Nashville, 
ee ie “4 sf ” Chicks—From 250-egg strain. Great 
Hill Farm, Lynchburg, Va. 10c, for June. Delivery guaranteed. Our PEANUTS 
December. Roller Poultry 





oO. I. C's 


~ 0. L. C. Pigs, Gilts, Boars. Valley Hill Farm, 
P O. Box 27, Robersonville, N. C. 


O. ©. C. Pigs From prize- -winning sires and dams; 

registered in name. Prices right. Two Polled 

Hereford bull Calves. J. B. Patterson & Son, Bedford, 
inia. 


Virg 











POLAND-CHINAS 


* Big Type Poland-China Pigs and Bred Gilts—Best 
breeding in the South. 8S. M. Smith, Anderson, 8. C 


Spotted Poland-Chinas—Size, quality and finish. 
Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guaranteed Warren 


Morton, Russellville, Kentucky 


Am Offering Registered Poland- -C hina 2 Pigs—of “best 
Western breeding. Reasonable prices. E. O. Hunter, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., Route 7 


White Spotted Poland-Chinas—10-weeks-old 
weighing from 40 to 60 Ibs., carrying Pd F ins 
Archa Back King,, Paul No. 20 blood, Boar pigs, ae 
sow pigs, $20. Bred gilta and sows, a matter 
spondence. Geo. K, Smith & Son, Lewisport, 


HEREFORDS 


For Sale—Fine wee pred Bull Calf—6 months 
old, at_a bargain. N. L, Cranford, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. 


Two-year-old Hereford a Splendid Founs 














Ky. 

















) ew reshen soon; $60 each. Two Angus bulls, 
0 head young cattle, $30. “a. Hundley, Norvello, we 
HOLSTEINS 
$46. W. Hundley, Boyd- 


25 Holstein Heifers—Bred, 
ton, Va. 


bargala 

June chicks will in 

Yards, Bridgewater, Va. 
&. OC. White and Black Legherns—Whites _ Wyckott 

winter layers, $1; Blacks, 

great . Eggs, $1.25 p 15, 

postpaid. Ramsey | Poultry Farm, Crouse, N. C. 


Vigorous, Strong 1g Hatched 8. C. White Leghorn Baby 
Chicks—Thousands 


for shipment every w 
‘Write today for my 20-page catalog and special summer 
price, Eleventh season. Carl Gilliland, 


Siler City, N. C. 
MINORCAS 
Evergreen Stock & Poultry Farm, Creswell, N. 























C.. 








PP ae ~ Peanuts — Selected Seed — Hand picked ; 

bags, 5 cents per b., here. Plant Spanish 
a. in May and June, aftetr oats, for hog feed. 
pe wis Bonded Warehouse, Enterprise, Ala. 

Selected No. 1 Seed or Roasting Peanuts—Alabama 
Runners, 4c ; White Spanish, 4 No order 
accepted for less than 100 Ibs. Cash with order. Goff- 
Hutchison Mere, Co. (Inc., $50,000), Enterprise, Ala. 

PEAS 


Sound Ges Peas—$2.25 bushel. Jones Farms, Ker- 
shaw, 8. C. 














Potato Plants—Lead varioties; 500, $1.25: 10, 
2.25, postpaid. Sunnyside Farm, Claremont, N 


oa, 

Twenty - 3 Million Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Potaig 
Plants—$1.25 1.000, mail or express. “Write Victor 
Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga.; Valdosta, Ga. 


Porto Rico Potato Planis—One thousand or one mil- 
lion. Price $1 per 1,000, any quantity. Guarantee tg 
ship in three days, Fain Trading Oo., Edison, , Ga. 


New Improved Golden Yam Potato—Best ix quali ity. 
yield, earliness and keeping qualities. ty $2 
w. 


1,000, postpaid. F, Fletcher, Orlando, Florida. 


“Pure Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1 per 1,000, 
and June delivery. Plants Government inspected 
jw. Appling Plant Co., Box 154, Baie 
Georgia. J 


~ Porto Rico Improved Potato Plants—$1.50 1,000; 
5,000, $1.40 1,000; | 10,000, $1.30 1,000. Fully guaran 
teed. April Ist shipments. Brigman Plant 20., Bax. 
ley, Georgia. 


Porto Rico Potato Plante—$1.50 per 1,000, 4 10.000 
$1.25 per 1,000 for 10,000 or over. Shipmen April, 
May and June. Potato Curing and Kk Co., 
Helena, Ga. 


Porte Rico Potato 
are good 
=. 35; 
































Plants—Government Seg FS 
well-rooted plants. Can ship at once, 
6,008. at $1.25. Thomasville Plant Co., ne 





> Rico Potato Plants — Any gugutity ; 
wanted. Express, $1.35 per 1,000; 5,000, $6. 
per i, , postpaid action guaranteed. Ae 
Godwin, Lenox, Ga. 

Potate Plants—Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Triumph— 
& cash with order, .Parcel post, 10c extra 
first 100, 2c each additional 100. W. A. Lineberger 
& Sons, Maiden, N. C. 

Five Million Genuine Porto Rico Potato Plants— 
Expressed, $1.25 1,000; 10,000 and over $1 per 1,009, 
Potatoes selected, and inspected. Prompt ship. 
ment assured. Davis Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 

Comins Porto Rico Plants—1,000 to 5,000, postpaid, 
$2 per 5,000 to 10,000, by express, $1.75; 10,006 
and o coat $1.50 1,000. Inspected, strong, home plants, 
Quick shipment. Oaklen Farm, Fort Miil, 8. C. 

Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Heymens and Big 


Py 
s & 














Stem 


Jersey Potato Plants—500, $1. 1,000, . SEs, mailed, 
prepaid. Expressed, 10,000, $i7. 50, Council 
Company, Franklin, Va. 





For Sale—Pedigreed Porto Rico Potato Yen aa 
fae uter "Wil bo, fay for" ology Stay'te te 
ep ‘or ¥ 
Willow Brook F Farm, Greenwood, 8 ow — 


Genuine Porto Rico Potato Planie—E ,000, $2.50; 500, 500, 


$1.25, prepaid, ‘ong, t 
i We grow what we ship. Medlin Piant 
— Pineville, N. C., and Fort Mill, 8. C. 


Genuine Porto Rico Potato Plants—1,000 to £008, 
at $1.75 per 1,000; 5.000 and over at $1:50 per 1 000, 
Leading Sortetles tomato plants, same price. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Postal Plant’ ¢ Co., Albany, =. 
Genuine Porto Rico Potato Plants—$2_ 1,000 
500, prepaid, 
from select, t 
and soil are ideal. Ten 
side Farms, Maxton, N. C. 








seed, where climates 
the business. River- 





Cowpeas—Get our wholesale prices before buying. 
Council Seed Company, Franklin, Va. 

Mixed Peas, White Peas—$2.20 bushel, 
D. W. Alexander, Connelly Springs, N. C. 





Good bags. 


ae R._, Rico Potato Plants—Gover 
Spected ; . 500, 2: 1,000, 0, B15 
10,000, ‘sis0; mailed or expressed. Fine 
packed. Satisfaction guaranteed. Wholesale Plant 


pany, 6, a 











Route 2, Box 54—White and Black Minorca Eggs— 
Picked, $10.50 30-dozen crate; not picked, $9 crate, 
F. 0. B 

ge. ORPINGTONS 

y White Orpingtons Woo in Saet Lat Fall— Pass, 
$3 c™ $5, delivered. Elmer Oettt , Wilson, N. C. 
ROCKS 

Thompson Strain Imperial Barred Rock Eggs—$1.25 
15. Jo one Farms, Kershaw, ‘8. C. 

May Hatches—Winter layers. Buff Rock eggs 3, $2 per 
15. W. G. Sneed, Spring Garden, pm Be N. C. 


White Rocks—Bred to Lay, Woish « and Pay—15 eggs, 
$1.50, postpaid. Satisfaction anteed. L, M. 
Williams, — Stokesdale, N. C. 

Thompson’s Barred Plymouth | Rock cece From m 6d- 
ae Se Oe ee a $9 per 1 ne 

mn 


4 — att Stak. N.C. 


Imperial Binglet Barred 











For the Best Holstein Heifer Calves—Write L. Ter- 





williger, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. 
Two Splendidiy Bred Bull Calves—3 mene old, 
cheap. James Graves, American National Bank 


Richmond, Va. 


Rocks 
(Direct) orkerdi, $3 to $10; pullets, $8; hens, $8: 


15 eges, $3. Thompson are. farm flock eggs, 
1.50; 30, $2.75; 50, $4.50; 100, $8, postpaid. Mrs. 
ra Minton, Jonesville, Va. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS 





yy at Calf—Almost i pf light service; 





Carver’s S. C. ile 15, $1. Eargle’s, Route 












































out of 7.5-. daughter of P. line Soldine 8rd. . Charlotte, N. 
A nto for $40 gets him. Oliver Moyer, & aX, $ Both Combe—Sale bait 
Virginia. Reds— Breeders =. 
= Finest Reds in 17 years’ yom & for and 
~ For Bale—Registered Ho Holstein Bulls—One bull ready Catalog free, Mrs. Salisbury, 
fos, Segstee, out Z od Registry cow. North Carolina. 
a weeks r- vr otale i 
cow. Dairy _D epartment, University of Tennesseo, RHODE ISLAND WHITES 
= gatengacon Rede Intend, Whites—15 eggs, $1.50; 100, 
JERSEYS $9 "Sam ‘Hysinger, Cloveland, ‘Tenn., Houte 9. 
Purebred Jersey Bull Calves—Will exchange for WYANDOTTE: 
sheep or pigs. Ww G. Rinck, Lincolnton, N. C — White Wyandothes a ——s id 
Ten 08 c) yandor — Also ne-day-o) 
For Sale—Purebred Registered Jersey Bull—3 years 4; = 
old and gentle. N. E. Mohn & oe New Bern, N. C. bay ~- 4 the cnse ut Te tent. Sales Woe 
For Sale—A Limited Number of Registered Jersey 
Bull Calves—Line-bred Nobles, from Register of Merit TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
dams. U. 8S. Accredited herd. Beynolda, Inc., Rey- Baby ) + ede | Rhode Island 
noida, N. C. Red— Winter Delivery guar- 





RED POLLS 


Dual Purpose Red Polled Cattle—Of best 
Best for the South, If you — t the money to spare, 
will excheaes for and peas. oom Grove Stock 
Farm, Cluster Springs, Va., Halifax County. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Purebred a, and Poland-China Hogs—Of large 
big boned types. Pigs, $7; shoats, average 40 Ibs., $ 0 
each, for % or more. Gilta, boars, and sows. 
Prices reasonable. Bedford Stock Farm, Box 171, 
Lynchburg, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Pigs!—8 weeks old, $5 each. Shoats, 40 to 60 ha. 
each, $8. Piedmont Stock Farm, Church Road, Va. 


Bred Sows and Gilts—These sows will weigh from 
200 to 300 pounds. Bred to farrow in May and June 
Price from $50 to $100. Chestnut Hill Farm, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 























For Sale—Bayville Farms are offering at Farmers’ 
prices: 40 registered Berkshire spring pigs; 4 registered 














Hampshire Down ram lambs; 700 S. C. Rhode Island 
yearling 2-year-old hens. Apply eae Farms, 
W. N. Chamings, Manager, Lynnhaven, Va. 
DOGS 

Seven Bull oe Female, $5; male, $10. EB. C, 
Green, Eure, N. 

Purebred Solis Pupe—Males. $7.50; females, $5, 
J. W. Sykes, Mebane, N. 





Extra Fine Pointer Pape $15; females, $10. 
Jones Farms, Kershaw, 

Collie Pups—Imported = 
1 Edward Jones, Kershaw, 8. 





Males, $15; females, 
C. 





Hound Pups—Two months old July, cross, = S gate: 
combination ‘ow. Liberty Kennels, Liberty 


Registered Beagle Pups—10-Months Ramah Pointer— 
Satisfaction guaranteed. R. 8. Griffin, Culpeper, Va. 


Full Blood Male Collie—2 years old, a perfect pet 
him. E, G. 














layers * 950-egg str: 
anteed. Roller Poultry Yards, Bridgewater, Va. 
hee | Chicks—From Hoganized standard bred flocks. 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White 
Wyandottes, Buff Gesinstons. Anconas and White 
horns; from $10.50 up. Send for catalog. Sieb’s 
Hatchery, Lincoln, Illinois. 


Best Baby Chicks—Summer Bale, 
Full directions care of late chicks 
Purebred, Hoganized Leghorns, 10c. 
conas, Wyandottes, 12c. Orpingtons, Brahmas, Minor- 
cas, 15c. 500 or more, 1 per cent 100 less. Postpaid; 
guaranteed. Magnolia Hatchery, Magnolia, Illinois 








Reduced Prices— 
with each order 
Rocks, Reds, An- 


Straight Clay and Whippoorwill Peas—$1.00 bashel; 
mixed, $1.76. B. F. Murphy, Sandersville, Ga, 


00 Bushele Whippoorwill Peas—In - bushel sacks, 
70 per bu. cash with order. Smith Bros., Concord, 


orgia. 
Whippoorwill, 
less. D. A. 








and 


Brabham, Iron, Speckle, 
Co., 


Mixed Cowpeas—Car lots or 
Chester, Ga. 


~ Brabham or Iron Peas—$2.35 bushel. pea 
for the money. Clays, $2.20, Edw. H. wy Gittord. 
_ Carolina. 





25 per bushel. Mixed Claya 


and Brabham—$z2. 
and 1 Maxed Whites, $2.15 per bushel. Even weight, 





Fifteen Millions Genuine Porto Rico Sweet Potate 
Plants — Guaranteed satisfaction or mo’ 





1.50 per b 1 post; “oe per 1,000, express; 
1.10 per 1,000, in 5,000 lots or more. ship- 

ment. Mansor Plant Co., Valdosta, « Ga. 
ppAbsolutely Potate 


ts—Postpaid, 500, $1.35 ee Ee $2.50 2 

30; 1, , ; express, 
$21 agg 4,000 and one $1.75. ge varicticos 
tomato plants, 60 cen! and imme- 
diate x Crowell’. Plant Farm, Concord, N. a 

Millions of Potato Plants—Grown from seed 

took first premium at the fairs. Government —e.. 
and chemically Porto Rico, $1 per 1,000; 
a ee, SS i. By express or mail 


















































Cash with order, W. J. MoCartha,  — —~ Satisfaction guaran Shoer Plant Co., Valdosta, 
ton, 8. — Georgia. 

Cow for Sale—Brabon Irons, $2.50 5 Ruanins Genuine Improved Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato 
Speckled, 52.253 Early Whips, $2.25; Whip $2. its —Governmen' satisfaction guar- 
Sound stock; prompt ——~ pe J. B. aw , A anteed; at $1.75 per 0, prepaid, by oxpres 
boro, Ga. = or cl meet. tae made prompt the day ordet 

ane is, $215 bushel; mixed, $2: ae. cto Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga, 
Fore ot pris: "Rhodes Becd Co, Swoot Potato Plante—Inspected. Porto Rion, Wi 
Form. Ge A ee a RT 

Peas—All the loading variclies, ‘at farmers’ price. 19,000, $13. Tomas plans, Martians.” Boonie toe 
Also purebred Essex and farrow; gues. Parcel 100, 30c; 300, T5c; 500, $1; 1008, 
cervics boars and Digs. J. I. Coulter, Counelly Springs. $1.50. Pepper Egeplants., Parcel post, 100, 400; 
North Carolina. oes, 3; 0. $1 Ie 000, . #5. ie delivery 

PEPPER full com - Jamison, Summerville, 

Ruby King, Bell, Hot, and Pimiento ee oe Tw five Million Sweet 
paid, me 1,000, $2.75. Thomasville Piant Co., Porto Hlos > Ghipuent Aue he to say ie 
Thomasville, Ga. only from No, grade seed 

POTATOES foul t Ueated 7 inmire agtinat digensn”Govtemaa 

P. ts—500, $1.25. Carolina Plant Farm, . 1,000 plants, $1.75; plants, oe 
Claremant en Leanne pene FG pee Lome, scores cole 

Potato Piante-_706, &. 25; 1,000, $2. G. W. Mur- mato plants; varieties: Greater Baltimore, Tavingstea 
ray, Claremont, N. Beauty, Earliana, and Stone; 

a 100, 5S0c; 250, $1; 500, $1.50; 1,000, 
pr Genuine Porto isp P Potato Plants—$1 1,000. A. 8. press collect: 1,000, $2; 5,000, $1.76 per 1,060. We 
Wells, Tallahassee, Fila. raise and we sell, therefore, guarantes 

Porto Bice Potato Plante—$1.15 per 1,000; over absol satisfaction in every transcation, Can ship 

10,000, $1.10. Brannen Bros., Baxley, Ga. pt x! -<. ig oS, 
7 Porto Bico Potato Plantse—P = or ony 

om, Pere 000. Av Brown, ‘Douglas, Ga, ostpaid, = County. iomitton Potato Co., Inc., Tifton, Ga. 

ao ae 1.000, $2.35, ben 


Nancy Hall Potato Plants—500, $1. Js; 
postpaid. Eureka Farm, Claremont, N 





PA aed 50ct 300, $1. G. W. Murray, 








Porto Bico, Nancy Hall, Southern — Tri 
$1.70 1,000, prepaid. J. F. Punch, Newton, N. C. 
Porto Rico and Nene Hall Potato Plants—$1.50 
1,008; June delivery, $1.25 1,000. J. B, Cowart, Coi- 
ins, Ga. 





Tomato Piants—100, Bee 300, $1. 
Farm, Cjaremont, N. 

jood Main Crop 7 Plants—1,000, $1.25. Thom- 
asvile Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


Carolina Plant 








SEEDS AND PLANTS 


BEANS 


Seed Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—$1.60 per bushel. 
Andrews _ Hdwe. Co., Bethel, N. C 


Soy Beans—Get Our wholesale “prices “before | buying. 
Councill Seed Company, Franklin, Va. 








~ Soy 
price. J. EB. 


Velvet Boans—Ninety-Day, $1.50 Tahal Osceola, 
$2: car lots for less. D. Burch, Chester, Ga 


Mammoth Yollow Soy Beans—Extra fancy recleane 
a pu sack | $2.25 bushel. 


Beans—Virginia Early and others. oo for 
Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. 








seed, bushel, $2.30; lots up. Hud- 
mon Seed Co., Nashville, a 

For Sale—Biloxi Soy Beans—$4 per bushel, Mam- 
moth Yellows, mi 55; this 7 a Middletown Grain 
& Seed Co., Middletown, N. 





Mammoth Yellow 2" GL 75 per bushel; on 
or 60-day note with first-class endorsement. 3 
Boswood & Son, Gregory, N. C. - 

Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—Grown esp 
seed. 1921 crop, in good even weight ‘bess 
bushel. W. 8. Dudley, Lake Landing, N. C. 

Mammoth Yellow Recleaned Seed Soy a 
put up in fee 2-bushel bags, aS 65 bushel. Mijine 
corn, in 2 “bushel bags, T5c bu. W. J. Midgette, 
Landing, J 

Mammoth Yellow, Tar Heel Black and Karly Brown 
Soy Beans—1921 crop, selected seed stock, 10 bushels 





ecially for 
$1.50 per 








Improved Porto Rico Potato Plants Pao 15 per +. ol 
5,000 and up, $1 per 1,000. L. A. Brannen, Baxley, 
Georgia. 

Porto Rico, Pumpkin Yam Sweet Potato Plants—$1 
1,000. Prompt shipments. Evergreen Farm, Thomas- 
ville, ta 

~Jmproved Norton Yam and Porto Rico Plants—$2.50 
per 1,000, parcel post; $2, express. Hines & Son, 
LaGrange, N. C. 

Certified Early Triumph Plants—$1_ 1,000; will pay 
postage on 5,000 or more. G. A, DeKay, Georgetown, 
South Carolina. 

Porto Rico Potate Plants—Prompt ys “5 
per 1,000; $1 per 1,000 for 5,000 or 
Farms, Meigs, Ga 

Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1 1,000 in lots of 2,000 
and up. State inspected and fully guaranteed. J. H. 
Brigman, Baxley, Ga. 

Four Million Porto 
$1.10 per 1,000. Cash 
Winokur, Ga., oe 1. 

Porto Rico Plants—1.000, $1.75; 5,000, ost: 
prepaid; 10, 000, $290, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
ger Plant Co., Ga. 

Porto Rico, Fompiie Yam Potato a 25 per 
1,000. Tomato and cabbage plants, $1 1,000. Clark 
Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 




















Rico Potato ae for ay 
with order. J. B. 








Tomato Plants—Leading varieties; 3800, T5c; 
$1.25, postpaid. Leroy Hall, Hilisboro, N. SES ©. 
jiaha Tomato Plarits—100, 50c; ¢ 3.088, $2.50, 
Sunnyside Farm, Claremont, 
Tomato Plants—Earliana and Stomo-—T00,_ ag 500, 
$1.50, postpaid. Eureka Farm, Claremont, N. 

Harliana, June Pink, Bonnie Tomato ~Pisale— 
25c per 100, by parcel post, G, Setzer, Claremont, 
North Carolina. 

Tomato Piants—Harliana Beauty—Ready sow. 
Express, 500, 75c; 1,000 3.251 Postpaid, 250 por 100; 
500, $1: 1,000, $1.75. i A. Godwin, Lenox,” Ga. 

Transplanted Tomato Plants—Ponderosa, 
Stone, Bonny Best and Others—i00, Field 
1,000, $2.50; . 300, and 
Riverside Farms, Maxton, N. C. 

TREES 
pe. B naeees and Grafted Paper Sheil 
8 largest pecan nures?. 
guaranteed. free. Bass Pecan Company. 
} Cy Miss. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Get Our Prices Betere Guanine. J. Van Lindley 
Nursery Co., Pomona, 


, Velvet Ly =a _ 




















wi, 


ie 








au | 














Buy Your State Eneponed Potato Plante From Prof. 
Ww empha, an exper 





enced plant grower. Price $1 per 

1,000. Address, ected Ga. 
oe Nancy Hall Potato Plants—Shipped in root 
60c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.85, postpaid. 


Hillside Plant Farm, Hawesville. Ky. 

















female pups. State 


’ and less, $1. 65; 11 to 25 bushels, $1.60; 26 to 50 
PY Ontenk, N re serticalaadhsceadhncie bushels, $1.55; over 50 1.50. Cash ‘with order 
Sg ES £0. Testers S Oe. Hertford, N.C. (B = 
5 in advance. Ambitious hunter, Address H. ll 
Grizzard, Drewryville, Mamansth ‘early ier_Bae fom 9 cqpoctaliy for 
Collie P 5 Y Ty old, well marked, but not one. TOOKS, pecial price 
‘registered. Female, price $10. K. J, Banknight, ag £ yy ee 
, Chapin, S. C., Route North Carolina. 
New Selling Plan—Dixie Kennels, Kennesaw, Ga.— ante a Yellow Soja Beans—Ready for shipment. 
3 Shepard Airedales, , oo or small; ck 1,75 
——— eon) B."Calreeo, Gash with order. é'é 


peor Susnel. 
arlowe, oalypeo, 


Elmore Calloway, Collins, Ga.—State inspected, 
uine Porto Rico potato plants, free of diseases; 1 S00, 
$1.50; 10,000, $12.50. Quick Service. 

Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.35 1,000; 
$1.25 1,000. millions ready. Cash with 
American Piant Co., Alma, Ga. 

Improved Porto Rico Plants (Inspected)—$1. “ 1,000; 
5.000 up, $1.25 1,000. Tomatoes, $1.50 i, Guar- 
anteed, Fossett Plant Co,, Baxley, Ga 





proved 
over 10,000, 
orders. 








este a “Write oF wire tee 
Srangeburg: 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


B We do not extend our general 
antee to land ad 














NORTH CAROLINA 


Fine Farms for Sale—15 years’ time. Toa Laywon, 
Dunn, N, C. 
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Farmers Exchange ¥f 


Branders Cards 
qa Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
] : (J Each initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word EZ 
Always address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 








The above rate applies to the Carolina-Virginia Edition—85,000 Circulation. State Plainly 
what edition you wish to use. 


en eS 














~-_ 
NORTH CAROLINA 

‘erifice Two mineral springs, country home farm, 
Py acres; 3-room bungalow Brower, Mt. Cc 
“Nice Country Home—Alamance County —_150 Actes— 
on buildings; nice neighborhood. R. E. Prince, 
Ra N. C 

__ VIRGINIA 
—— to 
Special Sale- Corn, Grain, Tobacco, Stock Farm— 
Acres—Including crops, stock, machinery: only 


$12,500; long, easy terms Real producer Improved 





ay; near great educational center, Blakstone; 
acres cleared; plenty timber; Comfortable dwelling; 
tv enant houses, stables, 4 tobacco barns, ete. Write, 
full desmription this and other real bargains, all sizes. 
R. Fredericksen, Blackstone, Va 
1,385 Acres for Sale—One of the best farms in 
Nelson County, Va adapted to growing corn, wheat, 
oats, tobacco, grasses and clovers, and in the fruit 
belt; good orchard with 300 trees; implements and 
teams will go with the place; 8 tetnants working this 
year; 300 acres cleared; lots of saw timber and pulp 
wood: possession any time desired; 2% miles from 
depot; best watered place in the state; red subsoil, no 
hardpan Write for more particulars Price with 
stock and implements, $15,000; one-half cash, balance 
long time. C, D. Mundy, Owner, post office, Buffalo 
Station, Va.; depot, Buffalo Springs, C. & O. 





OTHER STATES 


Cotton is King at Seagraves, Gaines County, Texas— 
Where they have no Boll Weevils, no Chinch Bugs and 
no Pink Boll Worms, and where you can raise from a 
half to three-quarters of a bale of cotton and from 30 to 
40 bushels of corn to the acre. We are offering to sell 
the Spearman Farm Lands in quantities to suit the 
purchaser at from $10 to $18 per acre with a small 
eash payment and on long time and at a low rate of 
interest. If you we. interested in acquiring a home 
for yourself and family where you can have an 
ance of pure fresh water snd a healthful wy - write 





a card today to W. A. SoRelle, Gen. Agt., 8 Santa Fe 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Allow Your Advertisement a Chance to ‘‘Make Good’’ 
Run it consecutively and get better results 














We Collect Accounts, Notes, Claims Anywhere in 
the world No cha wes unless otaaes May’s Col 
lection Agency, Somerset, Ky 

Remnant Rundles-——Containing 10 yards cheviots, $1; 
10 yards chambray, $1.25; 10 yards gingham, $1.50 
Add postage B & R. Mfg. Co., Tupelo, Misa. 

Army Saddles—Delivered to your door by parcel post 
at less than wholesale prices Brand new famous 
McClellan Saddles. This is the best saddle on earth 
We have recently bought 106,000 in one lot from the 
Government. This shows what we think of them. Full 


rigged straps and leather hood stirrups: $9.95. Me- 
Clellan saddles (used), but in perfect. condition, select 
quality, with leather hood stirrups, $7.95. McClellan 
saddles, steel stirrups (used), but in perfect condition. 
$7. Brand new Government riding bridles (tan). $2 
Money refunded ff not satisfied. The Carmichae!l- 
Mallet Company, Jackson, Ga. 


AUTO SUPPLIES 


Farmers With Fords — Replace troublesome Ford 
front st straps by Everlasting Springs. Prevents top fiy- 
ing up, breaking back straps, tearing back curtains 
loose, Absorb strains; adjustable, inexpensive; last 
life of car. Pair sent prepaid $1. Buy real pleasure 
and satisfaction. Order now before further troubles 
occur. Industrial Specialities Company, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 








BEEWARE 
Reo Hives—Best and cheapest. Write for catalog. 
The Shores Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 
CREAM 
The Pine State Creamery, Raleigh, N. C., desires to 
purchase cream for making butter, for cash, payable 
twice a mon 














Bide Seagraves, Texas, for a descriptive 
giving full information about this country and the plan 
of purchase. This is a good country to live in, a good 
eountry to make money in and it is a good country to 
raise a family in. It is the coming grain and cotton 
country of the West. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


“Recome Automobile Experts — Hundreds vacanci 
$45 week. Learn while earning. "Write Franklin 4 
stitute, Dept. E-419, Rochester, N. 

Women-Girls, Learn Dress ES $35 week. 
Learn while earning. Sample lessons Ym Pranklin 
Institute, Dept. E-540, Rochester, N. 

Learn at Home or SS EST Shorthand— 
On credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., and High Point, N. C. 

3ecome eet Milliners—$125 month. Earn while 
learning Sample lessons free. _ Write ee. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. E-824, Rochester, N. 

Wanted—Young Men to Learn the Barber we 
Make good money while learning, with some fine busi- 
ness openings for our tesa. Charlotte Barber 
College, Charlotte, N. C, 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


Wanted—Farm and Dairy Hands—Marriec or single. 
Atv wood Stock Farm, Winsten- Salem, N. C. 


SALESMEN 





























KODAK FINISHING 


Kodak puaiehing 4 Mail—Films Developed Free— 
Prints 3 ta 6e. . White, Drawer 1112, Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 


~ OYSTER SHELLS 


Crushed Opetee Shells for Sage per 100 
Ibs. Stokes ultry Farm, Stokes, N. 
PRINTING 


500 White Envelopes, Printed—$1.75. Times-News, 
Creedmoor, N. C. 


250 _ yp me ps ee, $1.75, postpaid. Womble 


Press, Bear Creek 
SYRUP 


Ribbon Cane Syrup—27 cents gallon, in barrels 
| 50 case, six 1-gallon cans. Ralph Griffin, Douglas, 
eorgia. 


























New Georgia Cane Syrup—Delicious, thick, bright 
syrup, as fine as can be made. Six 10-I. cans to case, 
$2.75. J. F. Ratliff & Son, Blackshear, Ga. 

en Syrup—Our Famous Sugar Refiners’ Syru 

aranteed to please; also not to sour during summer 
pg 60-gallon barrels, 30c gues; cash with order. 
Samples sent for 15c¢, LaGrange Gro. Co., LaGrange, 
North Carolina, 











TOBACCO ° 
For oe Manufactured Tobacco—10-Bb. 
caddie, $7, delivered. Write A. McKay & Son, 
Maxton, N. Pn 





Fruit Tree Salesmen—Profitable, pleasant permanent 
work. Good side line for farmers, teachers and others. 
Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Coneord, Ga. 

Side Line Salesmen Wanted—To sell coal to your 
trade in carload lots. Earn a week's pay in an hour. 
For particulars, write, Washington Coa] Co., 3510 So. 
Racine, Chicago. 


Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amstedem. mM. Oe 








Homespun Tobacco—5 Ms., $1.25; 15 Be, , $3. Send 





PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 

















DAIRYMEN ATTENTION! 


An Opportunity to Improve 
Your Herds Is Offered 


THE KANSAS CITY NATIONAL 


(Third Co-Operative Holstein Sale) 
Kansas City, June 8th-9th, 1922 


Sale Starts at 10:00 A. M. 


America’s Best Holsteins 
Guaranteed Against Tuberculosis—60-Day Retest 


- The sale will consist of 175 head of the best Holsteins ever 
brought together in a sale in the Southwest. Old established 
breeders from all over the country are contributing their very best. 


It always happens in a sale of this size and importance that 
some of the best animals will sell for much less than their real 
value. This is a wonderful opportunity for breeders and dairy- 
men of the South and Southwest to improve their herds. 


There will be over a dozen cows in the sale with records 
from 30 and up to 40 pounds. Only a few bulls will be sold and 
every one will be good enough to head a high class herd. All the 
young heifers are from good record dams and every thing in 
the sale must conform to a high standard of individuality. 


THE SHOW SPECIAL R. R. RATES 
S. Moscrip, the well known The railroads are offering special 
Holstein by = ong & reduced rates, which are very at- 
tractive and should encourage a 
y large attendance. Ask your station 
ae Oe ee ere Sa agent about this or write direct to 
the Committee’s office at 121 West 

Auctioneers: llth Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


R. E. HAEGER, Illinois. For further information address: 


J. E. MACK, Wisconsin. 
SEO Winw eo National Sale Com. 
W. H. MOTT, Chairman. 


BOYD NEWCOM, Kansas. 
Pedigree Expert: 
S. T. WOOD, New York. Herington, Kansas. 








no money, SS = received. | Farmer 











aa 

Natural Leaf ———- ewing, 5 4a end 50; 10 
Ihs., $2. 30. Smoking, 5 Re... Rt, 25; 10 bra Send 
no money. Pay_ when Tobacco Growers 
Union, Paducah. Ky. 

- WOOL 

Wanted to Buy—Wool Direct From Grower—Corre- 


pondence solicited. J. E. Harris, Morristown, Tenn. 











The Old Reliable 
Cardwell Thresher & Separator. 


Best Suit Your Needs 
22x28 inches to 34x46 inches Mounted on Two or 
Four Wheels. 


Write for Prices. 
The Cardwell Machine Co. 
Richmond, Va. 

















PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 








DUROC-JERSEYS 


Rees 





























DUROC-JERSEYS 





























‘a Ld o 
Reg. Biy Type Duroc-Jersey Pigs 
} NANTAH A I A F Out of 600 to 700-pound Sows. 
ARMS One 800-1. Sow, Bred Gilt and Service Boer for Sale. 
GEORGE M. BROWN, Owner. Witte we es Se he Vem. 
DEEP RIVER DUROC FARM, RAMSEUR, W. C. 
INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS FOR , 
DUROC HOGS s28.5,¢940""- oS 
dis dense tee as 9 ee 0. 1. C.'s—— PIGS, GILTS, BOARS —O. I. C.’s 
been Purebred PIGS, 2 months old, at $12 each, or $24 per 
Treatment to Immune Againet Cholera. pair, pedigreed, from the highest breeding, prize-win- 
Home of WILLETTA’S WOODLAWN KING ning stock. GILTS and BOA 
(Little Daddy), 1921 International Grand PIGS FOR RILLERS, $8 EACH. 
Champion Boar, and big brother— WwW. I. OWEN, BEDFORD, VA. 
DADDY 
1921, Teh ents Pees, tie en Bowe c. PIGS, GILTS, BOARS 0.1 ©. 
Inter-State Fair yh a Tenn Registered O. I. C. Pigs (both sexes), Bred “ilis, and 
THESE GR -! 5 Service Boars, of State and National prize-winning 
matine descendants eft aa' two east ines | || Hood ,creetred Die st Dork prices” Al etok, must 
of the b the COLONELS and the PRO- a ad prices or money refunded. Write for cir- 
TECTIONS. R. @ OWEN. —Routs 1, BEDFORD, VA. 
Join the Daddy Family. 
AT REASONABLE PRICES we offer for sale HOLSTEINS 
fay Grins ine’ i Cee), ead beeen f " 
» JF. , am an 
also TRIED SOWS, ted to Bo: 1 
Speck eae ee, Nod wo our Herd Beare. KING SEGIS-ORMSBY Bree 
Also SERVI * “The Blood lines that have made Holstein History” 
= om roftable tor > Pome BULL CALVES—The blood of KING SEGIS and 
— ie Ay you to cross the ORMSBY. Blood of KING SEGIS dominates. 
progeny 0: on your herd. Large number of yearly records, Ormsby cross now 
SATISFA eing introducec 
re crow GUARANTEED BUY YOUR NEXT HERD SIRE from an accred- 
Write for prices and other information. ited herd, where all cows are given yearly records. 
NANTAHALA FARM GA. HOLLINS HERD ACCREDITED. 
a Mi  SORCNESTER, GA JOS. A. TURNER, Mor., Dept. F, Hollins, Va. 














When writing to advertisers, say: 


“l am writing you as an adver- 


tiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all 


the advertising it carries.” 








MERIDALE JERSEYS 


Third Annual Auction Sale 
Thursday, June 8, 1922 
Meredith, New York 


Meridale Farms 


Few dairymen realize the opportunities afforded by such 
an Importation Sale as this Annual Sale by Ayer & McKinney. 


Many of the real bargains of such a sale should find their 
way into the herds of dairy farmers who are accustomed 
to pay moderate prices for their Jerseys, That they do not 
do so is due largely to a mistaken understanding of the 
nature of the Importation Sales. 


The Imported Jap, 75265, the only bull of the Jersey 
breed with five daughters with records of more than 1000 
pounds of butter in a year, was a bargain at an Importation 


Sale. 


This year’s offerings by Ayer & McKinney are all cattle 
of the highest quality and any dairy farmer who wishes to 
enrich his herd with the blood of the popular Jersey breed- 
ing lines will be fully repaid by attending this sale, to pick up 
the good ones others may overlook. 


The Sale Catalog tells the story. 
Write for a copy. It is free. 


Special train from New York (N. Y., O. and W. R. R. from 
Weehawken, N. J., via West 42nd Street Ferry) the night of 
June 7th. Low rates. Make your reservations early. 


TOM DEMPSEY, Sales Manager, Westerville, Ohio 


Ayer & McKinney 
Meridale Farms Meredith, New York 




















GRTOTR 


4 Door Sedan 


New Superior Model 


The World’s Lowest Priced High-Grade All-Year Sedan 


The Ideal Family Car 


875 


F, O. B. FLINT, MICH, 


The Comfort and Weather Protection of a Limou- 
sine for Less Than the Cost of Most Open Cars 


Never before has a Fisher Body Sedan of this 
quality been offered at a price so low. The 
beautiful lines, superb finish, luxurious uphol- 
Stery and refined appointments that have made 
Fisher Bodies the standard of excellence in 
closed cars, are all here in full measure. Its 
four doors fit perfectly and cannot rattle. 


The heavy plate glass windows can be instantly 
lowered to any desired point, or as quickly 
raised, and the plate glass windshields are both 
movable, permitting instant conversion of 
- the Sedan into either a closed or an open car, 


Mounted on the famous New Superior Model 


5-PASSENGBR 
CAPACITY 


Chassis, this car is fully equipped mechan- 
ically, and combines ample power and speed 
with steadiness and ease of handling. 


No matter what car you now use, or think of 


buying, investigate this Sedan. Its power, 
speed, appearance and appointments please 
discriminating motorists accustomed to paying 
higher prices for closed cars. 


Its low price and low maintenance appeal to 
all who find it desirable to economize. 


In no other car on the market can you find 
this unusual combination of Style, Quality, 
Economy, and Year-’Round Service, 


FISHER BODY 
CONSTRUCTION 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Divteion of General Motors Corporation 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Low Priced Fully Equipped Automobiles 


Touring, $525 
Utility Coupe, $720 


Roadster, $525 


5-Passenger Sedan, $875 
Light Delivery, $525 


4-Passenger Coupe, $850 
Commercial Chassis, $465 


5,000 Dealers and Service Stations throughout the world 
Applications will be considered from high-grade dealera in territory not adequately covered 





gare 





ONE MASTER AT A TIME : 

BAC HELOR: Man cannot serve two mage 
ters 

Henpecked: He'd be arrested for big amy if 

he did.—London Answers. = 


FROM MONKEYS 
LITTLE Western girl had to write a coms 
position on man. This is it: 
“Men are what women marry. They drin 
and smoke and swear. They don’t go ¢ 
church like women do. Both men and wome 


sprang from monkeys, but women sprang P| 


further.” 


THERE WAS A REASON 
INDLY Old Woman: “You are a very nig 
little boy to give your candy to your little 9 
friend.” 


Youthful Hard Guy: “ 
of mine.” 

“Then why did you give him the candy?™® 

“The flies was botherin’ me.”—Youngstowm® 
Telegram. 


Aw, he ain’t no friends 


HE HAS NO NERVE 3 
OR chap!” said the sympathetic e¢lw 
man as a_ tired-looking fellow-member 
passed out of the door. “He suffers terribigy 
from nerves.” 
“T never knew he had them,” said his cog 
panion. 7 
“He hasn't,” said the sympathizer. “They'sam 
his wife's.” : 


WHERE THE GOOD FISHING IS 


NY good fishing around here?” asked th . 

visitor of the little village lad a 
sir,” answered the boy. “You goes dow 
that private road until you comes to a si » 
in a field we says, ‘Tre sers will J 
prosecuted.” W ell, you go across the middig 
of that field and then you comes to a ponds 
W ith a notice boar d wot says, ‘No Fishif 
Allowed.’ “Ve “We i1- that’s it— 


Selected. s 


BUT REALLY, ARE YOU 
A CONDUCTOR and a brakeman on a Moa 
tana railroad differed as to the Proper 
pronunciation of the name “Eurelia.” 
sengers are often startled at this station 
hear the conductor yell: 

“You're a liar! You're a liar!” 

And it does not help matters when ¢ig@ 
brakeman immediately pops his head throg 
the rear door and remarks: > 

“You really are! You really are!’—Nortim 
Star 7 


SHE COMPROMISED IN A PINCH 

“The man who wins my regard,” she 
as she reached for another olive, “must BG 
tall and dark, with raven hair tossed back 
from an alabaster brow. He must be braygg 
yet gentle. I would have him a Chestesh 
as to manners, He must be strong ai@ 
manly. He must be a chivalrous genflemamy 
and don’t you forget it!” > 

That evening a red-headed boy weariig 
striped flannels and smoking a bulldog pip 
stopped at the front gate and whistled. & 
upset the four flower pots running to mé 
him. 


HAMBONE' MEDITATIONS | 


» By J.P Alley - 





fMistis SAYES SOME FOLKS| 
RIDES ROUN’ IN A AUTO 
WEN DEY AIN’ EVEN GoT 
G600D CLOES, BuT suucks! 
EF You GoT A AUTO 


You DON’ NEED NO CLOES.) § 
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